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BY C MATLACK PRICE 


HE architectural critic 
is usually confronted 
with buildings ot 
which the design 1s 
based upon some given 
precedent among the 
historic stvles, and for 
this reason a design 
which cannot be deh 
nitely pigeon holed as 
“Italian” or ‘“Geor 
gian,’ or what not 





presents unique properties for consider 
ation. 

The historic stvles are not difficult to 
recognize, and with even a small amount 
of discrimination one may say if a build 
ing is a complete study in a given style, 
or if it is an adaptation, or if it Is a fail 
ure. In such consideration there are 
only two broad questions first: Is the 


stvle selected an appropriate one for the 


5 


given building? and second: If the style 
be an appropriate one, is this style ren- 
dered in terms at once scholarly, consis- 
tent and convincing ? 

Proceeding along these lines, an intelli- 
gent and competent sort of architectural 
criticism cannot fail to result, but when 
the critic leaves the sheltered enclosure 
of “historic style’ his responsibility is 
far greater, and any valuable critical es- 
timate can result only from general dis- 
crimination. 

If the type of house identified with cur- 
rent English domestic achitecture has not 
vet been definitely registered in the 
archives of the history of architecture 
as a “style,” one feels almost at liberty 
to do so, in that it resembles exactly no 
other type of design. 

In considering the country house re- 
cently designed and built for J. A. Gar- 
ver, Esq., Oyster Bay, L. I., by Stephen 
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vould not be entirely 
lucid intelligent to dismiss it 
with the mere statement that it is of the 
general character of the modern English 
country house. 

Having accepted this statement, and 
submitting that the Garver house resem 
bles in stvle lern English work 
the same sort—what the character 
istics of this English work? One speaks 
by such archi 


son & Wheeler, it 
| OF ¢vVCu 


mo of 


are 
if English country houses by 
tects at Lutyens, Voysey, Bidlake, Bailey 
Scott or Mallows. 

Of this type of house, the character 
istic elements of design are several, and 
to define—elements 
the picturesque, of 


not altogether eas\ 
of informality, of 
originality, and of domesticity are per 
haps the most salient—and all these 
qualities appear to a marked degree in 
the Garver house. 

3y informality it is intended to con- 
vey ideas opposed to balanced composi- 


1) 


to that kind of dignity which is on 
the narrow edge of being pompous and 

opposed to all ideas of a classic na- 
ture. This architectural informality in 
design, however, must always bear the 
same relation to ill-studied design that 
the social informality of well-bred people 
bears to the license of ill-bred people. 
Only the thoroughbred, architecturally 
or otherwise, can safely venture to be in- 
formal to any pronounced degree. On 
occasions where social informality is in 
order, the gentleman and the “bounder” 
show up respectively each in his true 
color to a far more marked degree than 
in the ballroom. And so, if the analogy 
is an accurate one, the architect who de- 
signs in a vein so informal as the modern 
I‘nglish domestic style, must very 
sure of himself. ; 

By “elements of the picturesque,”’ one 
intends to convey a certain idea, or group 
of ideas usually associated with the word. 


be 
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Much has been written about the sub 


ject of the picturesque—its nature, its 
properties and the like, and it may suffice 
here to dismiss it rather briefly. Broadly 
speaking, the picturesque element of any 
work of nature or artifice—a landscape, 
a painting, a piece of architecture—de 
pends upon composition rather than upon 
detail or upon considerations historical 
or otherwise. Sir Uvedale Price, writing 
at length “On the Picturesque,” in 1792, 
or thereabout, went into the meaning and 
derivation of the word in a manner per- 
haps more thorough than any other au- 
thority. In the third chapter he says: 
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In general, I believe, it [the pictur 
esque| is applied to every object, and 
every kind of scenery, which has or might 
be represented with good effect in a 
painting—just as the word beautiful 
when we speak of visible nature, is ap 
plied to every object and ey ery kind of 
scenery that in any way gives pleasure to 
the eye—and these seem to be the signifi 
cations of both words. taken in their 
inost extended and popular sense.” In 
this intricate study of the exact meaning 
of the word “picturesque,” Sir Uvedale 
brings up similar definitions to support 
this—one from a letter to Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds, to the effect that 
sider picturesque “such 
proper subjects for painting.” 

Now, the application of the term “‘pic 
turesque” to the Garver house cannot be 
disputed, for proof of which one has 
only to glance at the photographs, in 
which every viewpoint discloses charm- 
ingly irregular and unexpected groupings 


we lay 
obiects as 


of roof-line, chimney or window. The 
several members of the design “com 
pose,” and the lack of symmetry gives 


a charm which is an essential part of 
the picturesque. Distant prospects show 
the variety of roofline, while the roof 
texture is made interesting by the use of 
rugged slates of graduated size, contrast 
ing with the warm yellow hue of the 
rough stucco. At close range there are 


an infinity of “pictures,” composed of 


quaint and varied window groupings, 
carved wood brackets and unusual de 
tails. 
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This element of the picturesque is a 
rare one in American architecture, and 
has been consistently attained with bet- 
ter etfect, perhaps, by Wilson Eyre, than 
by any of his contemporaries. (Grosvenor 
Atterbury and Albro and_ Lindeberg 
have designed many picturesque coun- 
try houses, and may be said to owe much 
of their success and popularity spe- 
cialists in this sort of work to their ap- 
preciation of that element. Many Phila- 
delphia country-house architects, young- 
er than Wilson Eyre, have been profitably 


as 


inspired by his genius, and a distinct 
school of picturesque architecture is 
evolving itself in that vicinity. It is 


doubtful if Mr. Eyre’s masterpiece 

“Fairacres” at Jenkintown—may be said 
to be excelled in its picturesque quali- 
ties by any other similar piece of work 
in this country, for it possesses as well 
those rare values in craftsmanship and 
creative imagination which have placed 
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its designer in his unique place among 
the architects of his time. In considering 
the Garver house, however, one is con 
sidering the same sort of thing, and the 
illustrations show a house which is emi- 
nently successful for the same reasons 
that ‘“Fairacres’” is successful. Possibly 
the Garver house is less subtle, but cer 
tainly it is little less a work of art. 
This quality of the picturesque was 
attained, though in less abstract terms, 
by Stephenson and Wheeler in the great 
Tudor house they designed for F. F. 
grewster, Esq., at New Haven, Conn., 
and while this was a splendid example 
of country house design, it is not to be 
compared with the Garver house, because 
its success was dependent, in the main, 
upon its adherence to a style, while the 
Garver house is excellent and interest 
ing in proportion to the amount of imagi 
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nation and creative artistry in it. To be 
sure, certain details of the Garver house 
recall certain historic phases of English 
architecture, and certain of its aspects re 
mind one of modern English domestic 
architecture—but a fair critical estimate 
must find it a forceful and sincere ex 
pression of a clean-cut idea. [vidently 
and primarily it could have resulted only 
from clear vision and high architectural 
ideals. 

The third element in the design of the 
(;arver house, enumerated at the outset 
of this article, was given as “originality 
Here is a term as important to accurately 
define as “picturesque,” but one upon 
which the writer finds no authorities to 


quote. The derivation of the word ob 
viously indicates that an original crea 
tion can base none of its significance 


upon its identity with any previous work 
of a similar kind. This, broadly speak- 
ing, should define it, were it not for the 
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fact that there are new ways of doing 
old things, new expressions for old 
thoughts—and perhaps, for the purposes 
(at least of architectural criticism) it 
were better to regard originality as that 
attribute of creative genius which de- 
pends upon the power of imagination. 
Certainly the Garver house is a monu- 
ment to the imaginative ability of the 
architects—to their powers of visualizing 
the picturesque and their abilities in 
carrying their visions to an execution 
successful by reason of its accuracy in 
interpreting these visions. Were there 
even more historic elements or motives 
woven into the design than exist, the 
Garver house could still be properl) 
called an original country house. 

Its fourth characteristic, enumerated 
earlier, was given as a_ distinct 
flavor of “domesticity.” It would seem 
upon first thought that one should 
scarcely need to compliment an architect 
for achieving this quality in the design 
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of a country house, yet its rarity in the 
work of to-day in this country merits 
serious thought. Although Mr. Linde- 
berg has strongly emphasized his opinion 
of the importance of expressing ideas of 
domesticity in country-house design, and 
although a few other prominent archi- 
tects have shown their belief in its im- 
portance by the houses they have de- 
signed, there is an appalling lack of do- 
mesticity in the appearance of most of 
our larger country houses, as compared 
with those of a similar type in England. 
Usually the picturesque and the domes- i 
tic, or livable elements in the design of 
this type of house, merge very pleasantly 
into each other, and contribute, in so 
doing, to the unity and consistency of the 
whole. 

\n interesting fact to be noted in con- 
nection with the Garver house, is that 
qualities of dignity need not be sacrificed 
to those of the picturesque or “original.” 
An architectural design may be original 
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without being bizarre, and may be digni- 
fied without having a tall and stately 
colonnade, or classic portico. 

Which considerations, incomplete as 
they are, may serve to cover the more 
abstract or theoretical aspects of the de- 
sign of the Garver house, and attention 
need only be directed upon certain more 
tangible details which appear in the illus- 
trations. 

Certain interesting features in the de 
sign of the entrance front make them 
selves felt at once—the long sweep of 
the gable to the right of the porte co 
chere, and especially the interesting va- 
riety and disposition of the windows. The 
color scheme is an interesting one, the 
roof being in a range of soft-hued slates, 
grey, blue and purple, the walls in a rich, 
warm yellow stucco, and the wood trim 
a weathered oak brown. The _ porte 
cochere is an interesting study, and is in 
excellent conformity with the house it- 


self, although the problem was not an 
easy one. The revival of turned spin- 
dles has been most sucessfully effected, 
and their introduction here, as well as 
elsewhere on the exterior, does not even 
recall to mind the epidemic of spindles, 
complicated with sun-flowers, rosettes 
and other vagaries, which characterized 
that amazing style of architecture known 


as “Eastlakian,” which flourished about 
the time of the Centennial. 
The exterior details of the Garver 


house—a spindle here and there, or a 
carved wood bracket—have been spar- 
ingly and thoughtfully applied, possess- 
ing enough elaboration to indicate study, 
but not so much as to detract in the 
slightest degree from the dignified sim- 
plicity of the design as a whole. The 
various bays and groups of casements 
have been very happily handled; the use 
of this type of window has been a most 
important contributing factor in creating 
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the picturesque quality of the whole 
house. There is, perhaps, but one de 
tail of the exterior which is not entirely 
a happy one—the obelisks on the rail of 
the loggia at the west end of the house 
and this only by reason of the fact that 
the formality of this detail is not con- 
sistent with the pleasant informality of 
the rest of design. 

The interior, without entering into an 
elaborate discussion, may be said to ex 
press a good deal of architectural char 
acter, and more important than this, have 
a quiet, well-bred, unostentatious and 
livable quality eminently in keeping with 
the exterior. The interesting arrange 
ment of the rooms is well worthy of 
study in the plans, and the hall, dining 
room and library are reproduced. Possi 
blv the dining-room is the most success 
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ful of the main rooms, and is furnished 
with the same quiet good taste which is 
the keynote of the whole scheme. The 
library is given added attraction by a 
slight drop in its floor level, reached by 
a short flight of steps down from the 
hall, and it is unfortunate that the beam 
treatment of the ceiling should seem a 
little inadequate to so large a room. 

\s a contribution to the domestic 
architecture of this country, the Garver 
house is a worthy addition, and, already 
subtly suggesting age by the picturesque 
qualities of its design and the natural ap 
pearance of its placement, it will grow 
old gracefully, and will attest as long as 
it stands the architectural significance of 
a country house which is informal, pic 
turesque, original and domestic in the 
character of its design. 
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An exceptionally good example of early Jacobean 
carving and rich in the variety of decorative motifs 
characteristic of the period. 





CARVED OAK MANTEL WITH POLYCHROME 
DECORATION, RECENTLY BROUGHT OVER 
FROM ROTHERWAS HOUSE, ENGLAND. 
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Authors of *‘A Practical Book of Period Furniture,”’ 


uR history has it that 
in the Year of Grace, 
1603, Elizabeth, the 
last of the masterful 
Tudor line, was gath- 
ered to her fathers, 
and _ thick - tongued, 
stammering, gawky 
James Stuart, the 
“Wisest Fool in Chris- 
tendom,” reigned in 
her stead. It would 
be too much to say that this change of 
rulers directly caused a change in the 
fashion of furniture, as it did in some 
later instances in both England and 
France, but the change came, neverthe- 





Abbott WEClure 
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less, although the transition progressed 
by almost imperceptible degrees, so that 
we are quite justified in attributing cer- 
tain distinguishing phases and features 
to certain epochs and in designating the 
furniture in which they occur by the 
names of the sovereigns then ruling. 

For several reasons we shall not enter 
into a detailed consideration of Eliza- 
bethan furniture. In the first place, its 
general characteristics were so similar to 
those of the early Jacobean that practic- 
ally the same principles apply respecting 
its use. In the second place, genuine 
pieces of Elizabethan date are so rarely 
met with that their presence in the com- 
mercial world is an altogether negligible 
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when Anne Boleyn’s daughter swayed 
the sceptre, that evidences of the new 
feeling became strongly manifest in fur 
niture or architecture. By that time, 
however, it was plain to be seen that the 
spirit of revived classicism had effectu 
ally supplanted mediaeval conceptions as 
an energizing force. It is then that we 
note the absolute passing of old Gothic 
ideals. 
ur styles, whether in architecture, 
furniture or clothing, are invariably de 
termined by our mental and intellectual 
bias. It has ever been thus since the he 
f ginnings of human history. The outward 
# and visible forms of man’s handiwerk 
' 
| 
pt 
f 
f 
hl 
SECTION OF PANELLING FROM THE BAN 
QUET HALL OF ROTHERWAS HOUSE, ENG 
LAND. Strapwork frieze, guilloched arches in 
panels and other decorative details st ty] 
of the early Jacobean period 
quantity and, for the vast array of oaken 
reproductions that flood the market, 
Jacobean models seem to have furnished ‘ 
most of the inspiration. 
Since, therefore, the similarity between 
Elizabethan and Jacobean furniture is so 
close that it must be patent to the most 
casual observer that one proceeded from 
the other by a course of natural and or 
derly growth, it will be unnecessary to 
do more than indicate, from time to time, 
the slight points of contrast between the 
two that mark the several periods. 
During the reign of Henry VIII the 
spirit of the Renaissance struck deep root - sv — ae noir pth acyagprhochdene 
‘a Enelist 1] aga Wd HOUSE, ENGLAND, SHOWING CHARACTER 
im engish sow, but it was not til the istic “;EWELLED STRAPWORK” IN PILAS 
second half of the Sixteenth Century, ter AND BASE OF COLUMN 
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rTHE BANQUETING HALL OF ROTHERWAS HOUSE (AFTER ITS REMOVAL AND RE-EREC 
PION IN THIS COUNTRY) 
The hai ind the wing settec n eithe side of the replace are of late pe s 
furniture 1s apy ximately of early Jacobean date 
with which he has surrounded himself new methods of expression in furniture 


have always supplied an infallible mdex 
to the state and trend of his inward and 
spiritual growth. It may the cave 
man’s rude scratchings on the bone of an 
animal or the canvas of a Rembrandt. 
\s a piece of human art each faithfully 


he 


expresses the mental conceptions and 
technical proficiency of its maker. Each 
is altogether honest and truthful and 


there is not the least likelihood of our 
confounding the creator of one with the 
perpetrator of the other. Were our sur 
roundings not an expression ot our 
ideals, an indication of our manners and 
thought, it can readily be imagined how 
utterly false and incongruous the whole 
outward aspect of life would be. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to 
find the advent of the New Learning and 
the growth of Humanism attended by 


design and in every other branch of art. 
When the liberty of the Renaissance had 
broken through the trammels of narrow 
mediaevalism it would have been un 
natural for Gothic motifs to persist in 
vogue. Notwithstanding the change of 
garniture in decorative patterns and de 
tails of design, no very radical revolu 
tion took place in contour or structure. 
Chairs for the most part retained their 
resemblance to choir stalls, and only by 
slow degrees were more modern, grace 
ful and comfortable forms evolved: 
chests were chests, no matter what forms 
decorated their sides and lids; cupboards 
and armoires were still substantially rec 
tangular and low in stature, while the 
bedsteads of the great remained cum- 
brous contrivances of imposing presence. 

or some years the chief difference 
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EXAMPLE OF “ROMAYNE WORK,” OR 


CARVED MEDALLIONS 


was that ecclesiastical Gothic symbolism, 
as an inspiration for decorative design, 
was almost wholly supplanted by motifs 
whose classic derivation was _ plainly 
traceable. To quote only one instance 
of this, “Romayne-Work,” as it was call- 
ed, as a decoration for panelling, largely 
took the place of flowing tracery, geo- 
metrical diaperwork or the graceful 


linenfold patterns which were sometimes 
grapes 


further embellished with and 





leaves or with fleur-de-lys. ‘Romayne- 
Work” consisted of heads of notabilities 
carved in medallions, while above or be- 
low sometimes occurred grotesque ani- 
mals or foliations. The classic ante- 
cedents of such types of ornamentation 
were considered as sufficient excuse for 
any lack of technical ability on the part 
of the carver. As far as execution is 
concerned, it must be admitted that the 
degree of skill possessed by most British 
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CARVED OAK CUPBOARDS 


much better 


raftsmen at this time 1 
he conven 


suited to the achievement of t 
tional patterns they were thoroughly fa 
miliar with than to the successful por 
new-fangled mode of the 
nd kings Howey ef, 


> 


Was 


traval in 
heads of emperors a 
notwithstanding the many crudities born 
of inexperience, much of the “Romayne 
Work” is distincth 
of suggestive vigor. 

The subjects of “Romayne-Work”™ and 
panelling bring us to an interesting struc- 


interesting and full 
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tural aspect of Sixteenth and early Sev- 
enteenth Century English furniture. A 
great deal of it was made in panels. Cup- 
hoards were panelled, chests were pan- 
celled, chair backs were panelled, settles 
were panelled, the tops of testers and the 
heads of bedsteads were panelled and we 
even have examples of panelled cradles. 
\part from all other considerations of 
structure or contour, so much panelling 
imparted a distinctly architectural flavor 
to the furniture. In material and types 
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PALMATED SCROLL AND BALUSTER SPIN- 
DLES FROM OAK LIVERY CUPBOARDS. 
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GUILLOCHE PATTERN WITH ENCIRCLED 
ROSETTES IN RELIEF, TULIP MOTIVE 
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LAR IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF THE 
17TH CENTURY 
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TUDOR ROSE MOTIF, CONTINUING IN 
FAVOR IN JACOBEAN CARVING 
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EARLY JACOBEAN 
In this example*the lower port is made into 
“*Demi-lune”’ motif frieze r-heads, nulling 
in round arched panels are typical of the period 


of ornamentation alike it so closely re 
sembled the wainscot which it 
stood that one might not inappropriately 
say that many pieces of furniture 
merely movable bits of architecture. 

In both the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods, just as much as in preceding 
times, the furniture was actually built 
with a substantial architectural frank- 
ness that is really refreshing. Witness 
the massively proportioned bedsteads and 


against 


were 





channelling “‘cup-and-cover”’ 


COURT CUPBOARD. 


form was open below. 
pillars and guilloche work 


a large cupboard Earlier 


“ j 


cupboards, the chests and tables of pon- 
derous weight and the chairs that would 
make one think twice before venturing 
to carry them from one place to another. 
All these things were really built in a 
carpenter-like manner and by the same 
workman who built houses, using the 
same tools he would use in making wain- 
scot. They were mortised and tenoned 
and pinned together with wooden pins. 
They were meant to last and they did. 
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The apparent structure, too, as well as 
the actual structure was usually strongly 
architectural in feeling. Cupboards, 
armories and large chests were apt to be 
supported on substantial plinths. Their 
superstructures were often re-enforced 
with pilasters or pillars, while tops were 
finished with friezes and well-moulded 
cornicts. Some of the accompanying 
illustrations sufficiently emphasize this 
aspect so that we may pass on without 
further delay to the consideration of 
other matters. 

Having spoken thus generally of the 
Klizabethan and Jacobean periods to 
gether, we shall now devote attention al 
together to early Jacobean furniture 
phases, noting only as they occur, the 
points of difference from [lizabethan 
antecedents. 

Before going further tt is perhaps well 
to define exactly what is meant by the 
term Jacobean and also what we are to 
understand by “early Jacobean.” \ 
somewhat loose use of terms has given 
rise to a degree of confusion. The whole 
period from the accession of James : 
in 1603, to the downfall of James IT, in 
1688, is generally called in a compre 
hensive way, “Jacobean.” 

3esides the properly so-called “Jacob 
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ean” or “early Jacobean,” period, which 
extended from 1603 to the death of King 
Charles I, in 1649, it embraces the Crom 
wellian period covering the years be 
tween 1649 and 1660, and also the Carol 
ean or late Stuart period, which began 
with the Restoration and lasted till the 
coming of William and Mary in 1688. 
Needless to say, the more detailed classi- 
fication, although it may occasionally 
have to be explained, is preferable im 
point of precise definition and also be- 
cause the lesser divisions correspond 
broadly with the successive manifesta 
tions of distinct and fresh sets of influ 
ences in the making of furniture, influ 
ences that were pretty nearly contem 
poraneous with the political changes that 
marked an eventful century. 

First of all, as a step in the direction 
of lucidly establishing in the mind of the 
reader the close connection between the 
furniture and the architecture of the 
period, let us briefly summarize the sali 
ent architectural characteristics, paying 
especial attention to detail, for it was in 
point of detail, necessarily, that resem 
blances between the two were most pat 
ent and striking. 

Classic feeling, as interpreted by the 
foremost English architects of the dav, 





OAK CHEST WITH HIGH RELIEF STRAPWORK IN THE PANELS. 
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BULBOUS LEGS 


AND HEAVY 


UNDERFRAMING 


was paramount. It is beside the point 
to dwell here at length upon the imme 
diate sources of their Renaissance in 
spiration. Suffice it to say, that, what 
ever local peculiarities and mannerisms 
it may have contracted in the course 
of its passage thither from Italy, the 
British architectural genius of the latter 
part of the Sixteenth and the whole of 
the Seventeenth Century was ecsentialls 
classic in spirit and manifestation and 
unmistakable in trend. 

Examine some of the finer work of 
the early Seventeenth Century and every 
where we find in evidence pillars and 
pilasters whose forms at least, if not in 
variably their proportions, were 
ceived and brought to fruition in ancient 
Greece \t the same time, in 
the very forefront of details we find the 
round Roman arch. “Frieze,” “entabla- 
ture,” “pediment” and many more words 
of that ilk were common in the archi 
tectural vocabulary of the period. Cor 
nices and mouldings fell naturally into 


con 


or Rome 


- 
‘ 


the classic cast. Balustered parapets and 
balconies made their appearance. 

The true parentage of all these bold 
outstanding features could not be 
masqued by any ill-advised modification 
of purpose or proportion or by the para- 
sitical foliations of strapwork whose seed 
had attached itself to the architectural 
stock while in passage through the Low 
Countries. This strapwork in all its 
manifold varieties, beautiful as it was at 
times, did not of right belong to the 
branch on which it was fortuitously im 
planted and where it flourished with such 
amazing vigor. 

‘rom the time of its appearance in 
ludor days it worked towards greater 
restraint and purity of form until we find 
the “jewelled work” studded with pro 
jecting oval bosses and lozenges in the 
tine of the first James. Whatever its 
source or its merits, strapwork consti- 
tuted a favorite decorative motif and we 
find it abundantly displayed as an archi 
tectural embellishment, both outdoors and 
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“TOINT,” OR 


Metropolitan 
JACOBEAN 
STOOL. 


“TOYNED” 


in and likewise, as might be expected, 
on the furniture. 

The interior woodwork of the period 
reflected the same influences as the ex- 
terior features exhibited. The great 
point of difference was that here the 
carver had free for the exercise 
of his craft. It mattered not to him or 
his patrons that he travelled far afield 
from classic precedent in choosing his 
motifs for the adornment of panelling, 
newel posts, banisters or over mantels. 

Rich and elaborate carving had always 
been dear to the heart of the English 
craftsman and, when the forces of 
Renaissance influence became supreme, 
that deeply ingrained love could not be 


SCC ype 


uprooted. It merely received a different 
bent. The carver who aforetime had 
busied his hands fashioning graceful 


linenfold panel enrichments, fleur-de-lys, 
poppy-head finials, oak leaves and all the 
delicate intricacies of Gothic foliation, 
when the tide of fashion turned, labored 
just as assiduously to cover every avail- 
able inch of the surface before him with 
designs that were presumab’, of classic 
origin but which in the meanwhile had 
passed through so many media of Ger 
man, French and Flemish design books 
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that oftentimes their original form was 
lost and they appeared as grotesque and 
almost unrecognizable mongrels. 
rative foliage of even such vigorous 
growth as acanthus did not wholly escape 
injury from the frost of “barbarism.” 
Of course we are not surprised to find 
distinctively old English forms creeping 
into this medley now and again, 

It is this enrichment of interior wood 
work that we find one of the most con 
vincing points of connection between the 
architecture and the furniture of the day 
and the close resemblance must be kept 
constantly in mind if we would fully 
comprehend our subject. 

Before passing on to an analytical ex 
amination of the furniture of the period 
we are dealing with, we must make an 
enumeration of the articles in common 
use, for, as we have said before, an in- 
ventory of the pieces characteristic of 
this or that period affords valuable 
ground of comparison with other periods 
and serves as a guide in contriving deco- 
rative schemes and avoiding errors of 
anachronism where scrupulously accurate 
period treatment is intended. 

During the reigns of James I 


Deco- 


and 
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Charles I. the articles 
of furniture in. or- 
dinary were 
chairs, stools, settees, 
daybeds, bedsteads, 
tables,  footstools, 
chests, cupboards of 
sundry sorts, cabinets, 
buffets and 
ers or sideboards 
Mirrors, long 
and several 
other articles that 
later received much 
attention, played but 
a small part in the 
outfitting of the early Jacobean house 
hold. 

The furniture of the early Jacobean 
period, as indeed of every other period, 
faithfully reflects in contour and style 
the social, intellectual and religious tem- 
perament and manners of the times. It 
was thoroughly in accord with the genius 
of the people. Stout and staunch, even 
to clumsiness and severity of form and 
line, bedizened and overloaded with a 
repletion of ornament, it matched the 


use 


dress 


clock 


cases 
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CHARACTERISTIC 
AND TREATMENT 
roystering manners 
abrupt morals and 
vigorous theology oO} 
the day with all 
their grotesquerie. 
terrible —earnestnes: 
and redundancy of 
polemics, brimstone. 
anathema and _ perse 
‘ution. 

In the early Jaco 
bean epoch we _ find 
straight lines strong 
ly predominant, sim 
ple structure and 
craftsmanship of typ- 
ical British vigor and energy. No cabi- 
net work was of any considerable height 
and even the heavily carved and panelled 
bedsteads, with their ponderous tester 
superstructures supported on massive 
posts, were in reality much lower than 
one would fancy from merely seeing pic- 
tures of them. Bedsteads and cabinet 
work usually bore heavy, bold cornices 
enriched with a barbaric profusion of 
carved ornament. 

Pillars and posts were stoutly propor- 
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rYPICAL JACOBEAN WAINSCOT OR PANEI 
BACK CHAIR 


tioned and frequently had great bulbous 
swellings near the middle, as did also the 
legs of many of the tables, especially the 
so-called “refectory”’ tables. Most of the 
tables were long and narrow, while stout 
rails or stretchers near the floor braced 
anc stiffened the whole structure and, at 
the same time, supplied a “roost” for the 
feet which it was advisable to keep well 
above the drafts, dampness and dirt of 
the rush-strewn floor. As people were 
expected to use these stretchers for foot 
stools the tables, as a rule, were higher 
than those of the present day. 

The seats of chairs and settles were 
high and there were usually stout stretch 
ers between the legs. Chair seats were, 
for the most part, square or almost so, 
while the backs were high and so nearly 


perpendicular that the “rake” 


was 
scarcely perceptible. Stools and forms. 
like the chairs, had heavy legs and 


stretchers. 

As to the materials for early Jacobean 
furniture, oak was, of course, the wood 
commonly used, but other woods were 
by no means unknown. Walnut, though 
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used sparingly, was beginning to attain 
Cherry was sometimes em 
ployed, while elm and beech were utilized 
for much of the simpler furniture, but 
neither being particularly durable, very 
few of such pieces have survived. Chest 
nut also and deal were highly esteemed 
Other woods, were occasionally 
called into service, though not to a suffi 
cient extent to warrant making specific 
mention of them. Mahogany, holly, bog 
oak, box, ebony and other precious 
woods from the Indies or America were 
used for inlay. [xcept in rare instances 
upholstery was not used in early Jacob 
ean times, so that woven stuffs were not 
in much demand save for hangings, bed 
curtains and bed-spreads. 

The decorative processes of the early 
Jacobean period were, first and foremost 

one might almost exclusively 


some vogue. 


too, 


Say 
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arving, turning, inlay, painting and gild 

ing. “Carving was the traditional favor 
ite and hence the most common method 
of decorative expression” and the sundry 
types practiced were “capable of yielding 
‘onsiderable \ ariety of effect in the hands 
of a skillful craftsman.” Tasteful mod 
eration and a decorative re 
straint apparently did not exist and the 
-arved furniture exhibited a riotous ex 
uberance of fancy and an unparalleled 
ingenuity in multiplying ornament rather 
than any conception of artistic fitness. 
The usual methods of carving employed 
were “modelled,” “flat” and “scratch.” 

In the matter of turning a good deal 
of taste and appreciation of form and 
line were shown, and not a little variety 
was achieved. 

To relieve the monotony of oak walls 
and oak furniture color was introduced 
oftener, perhaps, than most people imag 
ine. From mediaeval times in England, 
as on the Continent, paint had been used 
for the embellishment of panelling and 
furniture. The paint was applied both 
to flat surfaces and to carvings. Ar 
morial bearings were blazoned in their 


sense of 


proper tinctures on the 


panels of bed 
steads or chests. 


Other subjects of freer 
design were occasionally depicted in sim- 
ilar places. Sometimes arabesques in two 
or three colors were painted on a solid 
ground of another hue. Cornices also 
were sometimes picked out in two or 
three colors. Frames of chairs and 
other pieces of furniture, too, made of 
cheaper woods, were not infrequently 
painted black or some dark hue and en- 
riched by gilding. 

An excellent example of this rich poly- 
chrome work is afforded in the mantel 
taken from “Rotherwas House,” near 
Hereford, shown in one of the accom- 
panying cuts. The whole interior of the 
banqueting hall of this ancient mansion, 
which was about to be dismantled, was 
removed and brought in sections to 
\merica, where it was exhibited before 
its final installation in the 
purchaser. 


house of a 
The mantel details and some 
of the carving on the panelling, also 
shown, exhibit the marked characteristics 
of the carving that enjoyed such high 
favor at this period. 

“Great importance 


attaches to the 
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types of decorative design as well as to 
the sundry sorts of decorative processes 
employed. It is by carefully heeding 
just such small details that we shall learn 
most about furniture and become able to 
establish relationships and approximate 
lates. In carving whether ‘modelled,’ 
‘flat’ or ‘scratch,’ the most favorite and 
frequently recurring types of design were 
as follows: Guilloche, an ornamental 
pattern of enrichment in the form of 
two or more interlacing bands or rib 
bons so braided or intertwined as to re 
peat the same figure in a continued series 
of circles; diaperwork, strapwork, ca 
bochon and cartouche motifs; lunettes or 
half-circle patterns more or less elaborate 
and foliated; tulips, hearts, roses, acan 
thus leaves, foliated and floriated scrolls, 
channelling, reeding, fluting, 
gadroons nulling, human figures to some 
extent, lozenges, and laurelling.” 

Besides these that have been named as 
being of usual occurrence in the carving 
of the period, “there were others fre 
quently met with, such as the palmated 
chain pattern, the pomegranate, the sun 
flower, in Welsh carving the dragon, and 
in both English and Welsh work sundry 
other devices numerous to be re 
hearsed.” 

As to the structure of early Jacobean 
furniture, it was extremely simple and 
straightforward and “however much 
types and processes of decoration may 
have been affected by Continental influ 
ences, the subtleties of foreign joiners did 
not gain an appreciable hold in England 
till a later date.” “Strength and staunch 
ness of carcases were the objects aimed at 
rather than grace of contour.” 

During the early Jacobean period 
chairs were not nearly so numerous as 
in the Commonwealth times and subse- 
quently. Stools or backless forms and 
settles afforded most of the seating ac- 
commodation, while chairs were regard- 
ed as seats of special dignity and were 
oftentimes accorded to only the master 
and mistress of the household. Like the 
rest of the furniture, they were cumber- 
some in pattern, distinguished by 


grapevines, 


too 


strength and elaborate ornament rather 
than by any grace. 
The characteristic 


chairs had ‘‘wain- 
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scot” or panelled backs, were provided 
with substantial arms and their proto- 
types probably owed their inspiration in 
the first instance to choir. stalls. The 
seats were nearly square and uncushion- 
ed, the backs nearly perpendicular and 
the stout legs joined by equally stout 
stretchers. Elaborate carving, particu 
larly at the cresting, and sometimes intri 
cate inlay were lavished on these chairs 
XN-shaped chairs covered 
with rich upholstery were to be met with 
in the houses of the wealthiest nobility 
and gentry. 

A little before the Commonwealth we 
find the Yorkshire and Derbyshire type 
of chair with no arms and open backs 
The uprights ended in finials and there 
were usually three carved and 
hooped crosspieces which were often 
further ornamented by acorn pendants 
Sometimes, instead of the hooped cross 
pieces, there were several horizontal bars, 
the spaces between which were filled with 
arcades of slender and carved 
rounded arches. Another tvpe of chair 
of about the same or slightly later date 
had a spindle back and afterwards be 
came highly popular among the humble: 
classes in both England and America, 
retaining its popularity till well into the 
Kighteenth Century 

Joint or “joyned’’ stools 

1 


Occasionally 


two or 


spindle < 


were used 
everywhere and made up for the scarcity 
of chairs. Both they and the forms or 
benches were heavily underbraced with 
stretchers which were frequently adorned 
with elaborate carving. The legs often 
had an outward spread 

Settles with high panelled and carved 
backs and sometimes with panelled carv- 
ing below the seat, followed the same 
general lines as the wainscot chairs and 
were quite common 

The early Jacobean day-beds, proto- 
types of the modern lounge, fared so ill 
at the hands of the Roundhead soldiery 
that few remained after the war and the 
Carolean day-bed, which will be treated 
later, is perhaps our best representative 
of this type of furniture. Bedsteads have 
already been alluded to. 

In addition to the long, narrow “re- 
fectory” tables with fixed tops we have 
the ingeniously contrived “drawing- 
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rYPICAL JACOBEAN 


tables,” whose length and seating ca- 
pacity could be doubled. This 
complished “by means of two shelves, 
sliding under the central top, but so ar- 
ranged that upon their being drawn out, 
the upper top falls into their place, thus 
forming a level surface.” The smaller 
flap tables and the gate tables have also 
been previously mentioned. 

Chests, and hutches, 
which were chests with fixed tops and 
door in front, were all decorated with 
the wonted rich carving and panelling. 
Cupboards of many forms occur, but the 
chief representatives of the cupboard 
family next to court cupboards were the 
“hanging cupboards,” prototypes of the 
wardrobe, livery cupboards, which were 


Was ac 


coffers, caskets 





COURT CUPBOARD.” CARVED AND INLAID 


hung on walls or set on tables, “bread 
and cheese cupboards,” bulky affairs to 
hold larder supplies, and ‘‘almeries,”’ 
small affairs closely resembling livery 
cupboards. 

“Court” cupboards were really “short’’ 
cupboards and were originally small cup- 
boards set on sidetables. “Afterwards 
the two were combined into one piece 
and the lower part, originally but a table, 
was fitted sometimes with shelves, some- 
times with doors, making a lower cup 
board. The upper part was bedecked 
with pillars supporting an ornate cor 
niced top.” 

“But little removed from the court 
cupboard in type was the buffet, meant 
for the display of plate and also for 
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convenience in serving.” dt was = in 
reality a heavy table set against the wall 
having a superstructure on pillars but no 
cupboard. Nearly related to the buttet 
was the dresser, having a cupboard in 
the lower part and a high back with open 
shelves. Very similar to some of our 
modern sideboards was a piece of furm 
ture like a long narrow sidetable with 
deep drawers. It was not often met 
with, however, till Cromwellian times 

()wing to the ponderous character o! 
early Jacobean furniture any room, how 
ever large, where much of it is gathered 
together must necessarily take on an ex 
ceedingly substantial or even an oppres 
sively heavy appearance. The age was 
heavy in outward manifestation and if a 
is carried out correctly in_ this 
period style it is apt to assume the same 
heaviness which can only be avoided by 
most skillful management and by keep 
ing down the number of 
used 


roon 


large pieces 
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Old oak furniture is now and has been 
for several years past enjoying a great 
vogue and many people are either car 
rying out their whole houses or several 
rooms at any rate in this style. In the 
majority of cases, however, it will prob 
ably be found more feasible, both from 
financial and reasons, to use 
early Jacobean furniture in combination 
with fittings of a later date. 

Judiciously placed in a “no-period” 
room a fine old piece or two of Jacol ean 
carved oak, especially if supplied with 
a rich-colored background, will often 
impart a note of combined richness and 
balance. Indeed, might say that 
early Jacobean furniture 1s to interior 
decoration as plum pudding is to a din 
ner. It is very rich and a little goes a 
great way, but too much ts apt to cloy 

The subjects of finish and mounts are 
sO closely connected with later develop 
ments that they will be reserved for a 
subsequent paper 


aesthetic 


one 
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THE NEWEST ADDITION TO 
NEW YORKS PALATIAL HOTELS 


WARREN & WETMORE, ARCHITECTS 


BY WALTER 
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notable ho 
noted for 
sumptu 


MONG the 
tels in a city 
the number, 
ousness and magnifi 
of its hotel Ss, 
new Biltmore 
the terminal hotel of 
the Grand Central 
Railroad in New York 
City. And the Bilt 
more, following the 
Belmont, the Ritz 
Vanderbilt, makes the 
York hotel to bear the 
architects. 


is 


cence 
the 





the 


and 
fourth great New 
name of Warren & Wetmore, 

The plan of this latest and most com 
plete of hotels is unusual in many of its 


Carlton 


features. Rising to a height of twenty- 
six stories, the Vanderbilt Avenue 
facade is recessed twenty-one feet above 
the sixth floor, in order to preserve a re- 
lationship to the height of the Terminal 
Station across the avenue. Moreover, 
the same facade above the sixth story 
is broken by a light court seventy feet 
wide and one hundred and thirty-six feet 
deep, dividing the upper two-thirds of 
the Vanderbilt Avenue facade into a 
semblance of twin towers. 


It is through 


§. SCHNEIDER 


such considerations in planning and the 


general quietness and refinement of the 


exterior design, that the Biltmore Ho 
tel is kept in an harmonious relationship 
with the other buildings of the “Termi 
nal City.” 

Many of the departments of the hote! 
have been arranged in locations unusual 
in hotel planning, due to the fact that 
the hotel stands, to a great extent, over 
the Incoming Station, which eliminated 
the use of subsurface stories. This con 
dition fortunately obviated all possibility 
of using any of the ground-floor space 
for commercial purposes, which has 
always seemed an architectural detriment 
to the Hotel McAlpin. 

The Biltmore occupies the block 200 x 
215 feet bounded by Madison and Van- 
derbilt Avenues, and Forty-third and 
Forty-fourth Streets. Part of the Ter- 
minal Station extends under Vanderbilt 
Avenue and the Biltmore, and is known 
as the Incoming Station. This Incom 
ing Station is on two underground levels 
and is an extension of the Main Station. 
It has, however, its own station facili- 
ties, including waiting-rooms, train-plat- 
forms, concourse, and subway ramps to 
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the Forty second Street Station of the 
Interborough Subway. 

The exterior treatment of the hotel 
is, for the most part, a very much mod 
ernized adaptation of the Italian Renais 
sance, with certain elements of French 
character to be expected of Warren and 
Wetmore, sufficiently related in treat 
ment to harmonize with the Main Sta 
tion. The‘materials used in the facades 
were granite, limestone, terra cotta and 
brick. The terra cotta, which is largely 
employed for the exterior ornamental 
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treatment, is cleverly executed, and a 


great deal of it has much refinement of 
detail. The the terra cotta 
matches the limestone used almost per 
fectly. In the lower portion of the build 
ing, the panels at the fifth floor are of 
this material, and it was also used for 
the window sills throughout the main 
building, as well as for modelled panels 
containing the floor numbers in the ele- 
vator shafts. 

The crown, or 
building is entirely of terra cotta 
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principal architectural motif being the 
oupled columns surmounted by, rather, 
unfortunately stilted arches. The effect 
of arches has been more or less 
unfavorably criticized, but the treatment 
of the urns and garlands in the spandrils 
far French than Italian) 


these 


more goes 
far to offset this. The color scheme of 


this treatment is gray, accentuated by a 
bluish-gray blackground. Surmounting 
the whole is a richly ornamented cornice, 
executed in terra cotta. Possibly 
one of the most pleasing details of the 
exterior is the console and balcony on 
the main floor, and even though the two 
are astonishingly out of scale with each 


also 


other, a certain happiness in the detail 
ing makes them seem in accord. The 
bas-relief panels immediately below the 
first string-course are also well detailed, 


and in a vein curiously blended of 
l‘rench and Italian feeling. 
A charming feature of the hotel—and 


distinctly notable for its differenc« 
from any other New York hotels, is the 
garden terrace at the sixth floor level of 
the Vanderbilt Avenue facade. The in 
coming visitor, gazing up at the two 
great towers mounting up into the sky, 
and perceiving this ledge of flowers and 
vine-covered pergola, must perforce 
think of the Hanging Gardens of Baby- 


one 
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PLAN OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE, AT THE 19TH FLOOR 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects 


lon, suspended between earth and air 


great flanking towers of the 
and extends over the twenty-one foot The ledg 
ledge. The balustrades, benches, urns, 


e on Vanderbilt Avenue 


> 


lattice grille of treillage emphasizes 
Not Assyrian, however, but more of only the garden idea of this little 
Louis XVI in treatment, the garden lies in Manhattan’s busiest center, but 
at the base of the light shaft, between the ries out as well the French char 
building, which it was the intention to express 


out as a tiled promenade under the 


not 
OASIS 
wai 
eter 
is laid 
» per 


and the caryatides supporting the pergola gola, while the garden itself, laid out 


are all of terra cotta, and this pergola’ with attractively 


planted greens and 


treatment, in point of design, is in the hedges around a central fountain pool, 
best French vein of Warren and Wet- has pebbled walks. 

more, strongly reminiscent of the simi- There is a portion of the two sub 
lar bit of detail on the New York Yacht surface floors of the building that is 


Club. Around the enclosed 








garden, a_ not given over to the Incoming Station 
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The first floor contains a kitchen for the 
grille-room, barber shops and the public 
toilets. A Turkish bath and swimming 
pool and also a machine room are on 
the second floor. 

On the basement level are the grille- 


room, two bars and the men’s café. The 
prevailing style throughout is the 
Jacobean, with one of the rooms in a 
semblance of German Gothic which one 
does not associate with Warren and 


Wetmore. In all of these rooms there 
is a high wainscot paneled in oak. 

For the convenience of guests arriv- 
ing by train, the hotel elevators descend 
to the station concourse level, carrying 
one directly to the lobby of the hotel, on 
the first floor. On this floor also are 
the palm room, or the tea room, the 
main dining-room, the main grille 
room and the ladies’ reception room. 
There are mezzanine floors on both the 
men’s and ladies’ sides of the first floor, 
on which are the men’s and ladies’ writ- 
ing rooms, and also hair dressing, re- 
ception and cloak rooms. The entire 
Madison Avenue frontage is occupied 
by the grille-room and the = main 
dining-room. This dining-room, which, 
as in the Ritz Hotel, is reached by a 
short flight of steps from the tea room, 
is a very dignified bit of modernized 
Italian Renaissance, tastefully worked 
out in its color scheme. Pilasters of 
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DETAIL—-CONSOLE AND WINDOW BALCONY, HOTEL BILTMORE, NEW YORK CITY 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects. 


pink-veined Norwegian marble run to 
the ceiling, the field of which is of gold, 
with low relief figures picked out in 
whites and grays, producing an unusual 
and very striking effect. The hangings 
are a subdued red, as are the upholstery 
and carpet, with the furniture a dark 
oak. Three large crystal glass electro- 
liers furnish the lighting for the room. 
The lobby and palm room are in Caen 
stone with low relief ornament. The 
piers which rise in these rooms are 
capped by ornamented moldings with 
low and delicate relief details. <A light 
shaft at the back of the garden on the 


sixth floor allows of a large skylight 
over the palm room. There is interest 
ing detail in the enormous electrolier, 
hung from the center of the palm room 
and in spite of its large scale it is worked 
out im harmony with the other details 
of the room. The ladies’ reception room 
on this floor while restfully treated in 
an adaptation of the Adam style, in soft 
grays and white, lacks somewhat of the 
success of its neighbors of the first floor, 
though undeniably it is “smart” and sug 
gests more than merely architectural re- 
finement. 

The walls of the first floor corridors 





MADISON AVENUE FACADE—HOTEL 
BILTMORE, NEW YORK CITY. 
WARREN & WETMORE, ARCHITECTS. 
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DETAIL—STRING COURSE, PANELS AND FIFTH FLOOR WINDOWS, HOTEL BILTMORE, NEW 
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Warren & Wetmore, Architects 


f 


are effectively hung with tapestries of throughout the corridors is of Caen 

historical interest and marked decorative stone, with very clean-cut, simple mould- 
value, and the corridors themselves are ings and low relief. The elevator indi 
lighted by very interestingly designed cators are exceedingly pretty little clock | 


fixtures, the globes of which, however, like affairs, very similar to those used ; 

irrepressibly recall inverted sugar-bowls in the Hotels Ritz-Carlton and Vander- 

or salt-cellars. The entire treatment bilt—also designed by Messrs. Warren 
\ 
L 
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{ PERGOLA DETAIL ON THE GARDEN TERRACE—HOTEL BILTMORE, NEW YORK CITY. 





Warren & Wetmore, Architects. 


& Wetmore. The service rooms for the 
main dining-room, including the main 
kitchen, are on the second floor. Also 
on this floor the library for the guests 
has been placed—a comfortable and rest 
ful room with high oak panelling and a 
Jacobean plaster ceiling, with the furni- 


ture in the same period and book cases 
unostentatiously placed in alcoves. The 
third floor is a service floor. 

On the fourth floor is located the 
Presidential Suite—perhaps the finest in 
the entire hotel. This suite contains a 
private salon, dining room, library, re- 
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Warren & Wetmore, Architects 


ception rooms and bed rooms. The 
suite is connected with the station by a 
private elevator, bringing the tenant of 
the suite directly into the apartment 
The dining-room is tastefuly designed in 
the Adam style, with the color scheme 
gray and white. Suspended from the 
center of the ceiling is an appropriately 
designed electrical fixture of oxidized 
silver. The walls of the reception room 
are panelled in oak, which ts stained a 
light natural coloring. A charming and 
harmonious glass chandelier lights thi 
room. The library is similar in style to 
the dining-room, but more ornament has 
been used both in the wall treatment and 
on the low relief ceiling. The bed rooms 
resemble the other bed rooms in the ho 
tel, the walls being panelled in light 
grays and whites, and the doors and 
furniture of dark oak. Many of the 
connecting bed rooms have each a door, 
wa set in the same frame, insuring greater 

LOBBY AND STAIR TO MAIN LOBBY, HOTEL + tratiegas ~ , ager “pee 
BILTMORE, NEW YORK CITY privacy. The remainder of the fourth 
Warven & Wetnere. Actbitees floor is given over to private dining- 
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rooms and to a special suite for 
entertainments. 

he quarters for the service are on 

the fifth floor Ilere are 

and other conveniences for help. 


dormitories 
This 
floor is also the distributing center of 
the mechanical features, such as_ the 
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plumbing, heating pipes and electric fans 
Krom the sixth floor to the twentieth 
floor are the typical guest chambers 

the bed rooms very similar in arrange 
ment, coloring and furnishings to those 
of the Presidential Suite. The Adam- 
esque semi-indirect lighting fixtures are 
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THE MAIN DINING-ROOM 
Warren & Wetmore, 


tastefully colored in light buff and cream 
color. The corridor walls are of Caen 
stone, and make up in their sense of 
cleanliness for their first impression of 
coldness. The bareness is slightly re- 
lieved by the charmingly designed light- 
ing fixtures. The bath rooms for the 
guest chambers are in white tile and plas- 
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ter, the tiling running to a height of 
five feet above the floor. 

Facing Vanderbilt Avenue and Forty 
third Streets on the eighteenth, nine 
teenth and twentieth floors, a number of 
apartments have been provided for ten 
ants who wish to make a prolonged stay 
in the hotel, or to actually lease an apart- 
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A CORNER OF THE CAFE—HOTEL BILTMORE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects 


ment. In these apartments all the appur- view from those rooms looks out upon 
tenances of a home are to be found, with the garden and the court walls, which are 
the exception of a kitchen. The indi- of buff-gray tapestry brick. 

vidual tastes of the tenants have been High up on the twenty-second floor 


consulted, and largely followed, in the are the banquet hall and ball room. 
matter of layout and decoration. The The ball room, situated in the south 
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rHE LIBRARY—HOTEL BILTMORE, NEW YORK CITY 


Warren & Wetmore, Architects 


wing, is three stories in height. This 
imposing room is in the style of Louis 
XVI, with more than a hint of the 
Adamesque. leading to it is a reception 
room two stories in height. The ball 
room itself is lavishly colored in gold, 
picked out by blues. But in spite of this 
lavishness, the architects have kept a 
feeling of restraint and refinement. 
The ceiling is of that particular blue 
effect occasionally called “bird’s-egg 
souffle.” The glass electroliers are of 
very delicate design and workmanship, 
as are the floral-form side lights which 
seem to spring directly from mirrors. 


Qn three sides of the ball room, there 
is a low balcony, projecting from the 
wall a distance of perhaps seven feet. 
It is thts moderation in the height of the 
balcony which contributes largely to the 


intimate effect of the room. The hang 


ings have been selected with evident care, 
enhancing as they do the values of the 


room, and contributing to the ensemble 
Che windows, twenty-five feet in height, 
are double, and can be removed in sum 
mer in order to convert the room, if de 
sired, like the Belvidere on the roof of 
the Hotel Astor, into a cool and restful 
place of enjoyment. 

But to my mind the very finest room 
in the entire hotel is the banquet hall 
on the Madison Avenue side of this 


same floor. The design is Italian Ren 
aissance, with walls of Caen stone, the 
ceiling recalling that of the Davanzati 
Palace in Florence. Two beautiful col 


umns of green Cippilino marble run to 
the coffered ceiling, which is delightfully 
colored in deep buff, and subdued gold 
and blues. In two corners of this room 
are wine closets of very fine workman 
ship in wood, conforming in design and 
coloring to the rest of the banquet hall 
and the doors are detailed in a manner 
at once unusual and pleasing. 


—— 
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THE LADIES’ RECEPTION ROOM 


There are other rooms on the twenty 
second floor—among them being a pri 
vate bar, special private dining-rooms 
and several other suites of rooms. A 
hospital, also, is situated in the north 
wing, with suites for patients, and rooms 
for their attendants and nurses. The 
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HOTEL BILTMORE, NEW YORK CITY 
Warren & Wetn 


re Architects 


elevator which serves this floor is of 
sufficient dimensions to carry a_ full- 
length cot. The interior of the other 
passenger elevators of the hotel are 
decorated in the Adam style, and in 
coloring a chocolate-brown _ leather, 
picked out with gold. 
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19TH FLOOR, HOTEL BILTMORE, NEW 


YORK CITY. 


Warret 


If is specially worthy of comment, and 
a cause for congratulation to those who 
were responsible for the Hotel Biltmore, 
that one can go from any part of the 
hotel to another without experiencing 
that feeling of shock which strikes the 


& Wetme 


re, Architects 


discriminating visitor in so many of the 
New York hostelries. In the Biltmore 
a uniformity and restraint in the design 
ing of different rooms has been exer 
cised, from the entire scheme down to 
the smallest details. It has not been 
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DETAII DOOR TO THE RENAISSANCE BANQUET ROOM, 19TH FLOOR, HOTEL BILTMORE 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects 


thought necessary (as in so many glar- perfection, or even nearly so, the Bilt- 
ing instances)- to plaster mirrors and more ts at least an earnest attempt to ap- 
gilt leaf over every space not otherwise proach the desired goal in up-to-date 
occupied, or to ornament all the wall hotel design, though opinions differ and 
space merely for the sake of “filling up many of its details are open to archi- 
space.” And so, while nothing is ever tectural criticism. 
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A CORRIDOR IN THE HOTEL 
Warren & Wetmore Architects 


LI. 

The mechanical equipment and layout 
of the Hotel Biltmore is interesting and 
novel in very many respects. All power, 
and heat, is supplied by the service 
plant of the Grand Central Terminal at 
Lexington Avenue and Fiftieth Street. 
There is not one boiler of any kind what 
soever in the entire hotel building, as all 
the compressed air, steam, hot water and 
electric energy comes from the service 
plant. 

The building is the highest in the 
world to be entirely heated by a_ hot 
water circulation system, the hot water 
for heating purposes being supplied by 
three mains, carrying various pressures 
to conform to the pipes that each supply. 
The low pressure system heats the sub- 
basement, basement and the first six 
stories; the second, or intermediate pres- 
sure of heating, supplies the floors from 
the seventh to the seventeenth, and the 
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high pressure takes care ot the tloors 
‘rom the eighteenth to the twenty-sixth 

The number of the radiators in_ the 
building 1s 2,500, the majority of which 
are concealed. These radiators have a 
heating capacity of 104,000 square feet 
of direct radiation and fourteen thou 
sand feet of heating surface is supplied 
by temperature coils. All of the heating 
apparatus has been tested to 250 Ibs 

ater pressure. 

The ventilating system of the build 
ing consists of thirteen supph and ex 
haust fans, having a capacity of 856,200 
‘ubic feet of air per minute with a mo 
tor connected load of 593 horsepower. 

The electric light system has been well 
safeguarded. The energy enters the 
building at two separate points by means 
of individual feeders, by what is known 
as a loop system. The current supplied 
by each one of the feeders is alone en 
tirely sufficient to supply all the electric 
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power for lighting and ser 
vice. By this means, a constant supply 
of electric 


necessary 


energy is assured, guarding 


against the possible blowing out or short 


‘ircuiting of one of the feeders. rhe 
system is further strengthened by the 


maintenance of a storage battery of suff 
cient capacity to carry the entire load of 
light and power for a limited time, pend 
ing the completion of any 
pairs to the feeders. 
The illumination of 


needed re 


the hotel is sup 
plied by 15,360 tungsten lamps, ranging 
n size from 15 to 150 watts. 

Che bed the hotel number 
one thousand nine hundred and _ fifty, 
having bath rooms attached. Each room 
is illuminated by means of a_ semi- 
mdirect ceiling light containing one 100 
watt tungsten lamp. <A _ portable desk 
light, two bracket mirror lights and a 
reading light over each bed completes 
the lighting equipment. 


rooms in 
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The bath room equipment consists of 
two wall fixtures. As a_ small, but 
thoughtful detail, each bath room is in- 
stalled with an electric curling iron heat- 
er, and softened water for bathing as 
well as drinking purposes is supplied in 
the bath rooms. 

The electrical illumination of the 
main ball room is supplied by three crys 


tal chandeliers containing 96 tungsten 


lights in each. There are also three 
light wall brackets. The main restaurant 
is lighted principally by three crystal 


chandeliers with 100 tungsten lamps in 
each 


sary 


Besides these, there are the neces 
wall brackets, table lights, etc. 
Where the lights are in continual ser 
vice—as in elevators, corridors, on stairs 
and at exits—they are hooked up to an 
emergency storage battery and lighting 
system. This is an independent system, 
controlled from different points, so that 
sufficient illumination may be provided in 
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the event of the failure of the general 
lighting system. 

The work of wiring the building, in 
cluding all mains, feeders, etc., required 
from 500,000 to 600.000 feet of conduit 
and from three to four million feet of 
electric wire. 

There is a pneumatic tube system 
throughout the hotel, having the main 
station in the office of the hotel and 
branches in all the principal departments. 

The fire alarm system has four break 
glass stations on each floor, with indi- 
cator stations in the manager's office and 
in the office of the chief engineer. The 
system is also connected at all points 
with the fire alarm system of the city. 

Dictaphones have been installed for 
the use of the management, insuring 
rapid service with the various hotel de 
partments. The system is operated from 
two master stations and from thirty 
three subsidiary stations. This system, 
while quite a novelty, has obtained a 
quick popularity with the hotel menage 
ment. There are no mouthpieces to these 
instruments, the person using them being 
able to speak in an ordinary conversa- 
tional tone from any part of the room. 
Another improvement is the platinum 
contact points, which last at least three 
times as long as the ordinary copper 
points in general use in telephones. 

There is a telautograph system in use, 
consisting of sixty-five sending transmit 
ters and one hundred and forty-five re- 
ceiving stations, controlled by two tele- 
phone switch boards, as well as by thir 
teen transmitters located in various parts 
of the hotel. Thus the necessity of “pag- 
ing’ is practically eliminated. The ele- 
vator equipment consists of the two main 
banks of four passenger elevators each. 
These are of the 1 to 1 traction type, 
operated by directly connected motors, 
each of sixty horsepower. The ele 
vators have a speed of 600- feet per 
minute. 

The elevator for the Presidential Suite 
is also of the traction type. There are 
five service elevators of a special design, 
known as the geared traction type, with 
a speed of 450 feet per minute. One beer 
lift and sixteen electric dumb-waiters 
complete the elevator equipment. 
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The waiter in the Biltmore is not asked 
to carry any dishes upstairs from the 
main dining-room, as the used dishes 
are taken from the table to an escala- 
tor, which deposits them on a dish-wash 
ing counter on the same floor with the 
kitchen. Here the waste is raked oft 
and pushed into a funnel running to a 
refuse incinerator in the basement. An 
other escalator takes the clean dishes to 
the kitchen again. The electric dumb 
waiters mentioned above are operated 
and controlled automatically from the 
kitchen by means of push-buttons so that 


they stop only at the floor indicated, 
where the dumb-waiter door will open 
and close automatically. These dumb 


waiters have a speed of 300 feet per 
minute. 

The system of plumbing that has been 
nstalled in the Biltmore is complete in 
‘very respect, and is the most up-to-date 
of any system that has ever been installed 
in a building of this character. All of 
the water used is filtered and softened 
It is pumped to the house tanks by means 
of automatic centrifugal electrically 
driven pumps. Two of the tanks are in 
a pent house on the top floor and two 


more are on the fifth floor. The ca 
pacity of these tanks is over 50,000 gal 
lons of water. All of the tanks and 
pumps are cross-conii ted. The roof 


tanks furnish the supply down to the 
fifth fleor, and those on the fifth floor 
supply all the lower stories. Reducing 
valves regulate the water pressure all 
over the building. There are thousands 
of these located on the rising lines, tak 
ing care of all fixtures. 

The hot water for the plumbing fix 
tures is heated in generators located in 
the service plant, and is circulated by 
means of electrically-driven pumps 
through lines which parallel the cold 
water circulation system. As in the case 
of the cold water system, so are the hot 
water pipes by-passed in order to se- 
cure a constant supply. 

The number of plumbing fixtures in- 
stalled in the Hotel Biltmore is three 
thousand five hundred. 

An electrically-operating refrigerating 
plant has been installed in the hotel, 
which consists of three 40-ton units. 
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DETAIL IN THE BALL-ROOM, HOTEL BILTMORE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects. 


The ice is made in the plant situated 
on the roof of the building, and which 
has a capacity of twelve tons a day. 
There is a separate equipment for the 
exclusive use of ice-cream making and 
which is operated in the same manner 
as the larger plant. 


A vacuum-cleaning system has been 
put into the building, with a_ twelve- 
sweeper cleaning capacity, and is electri- 
cally operated. The standpipes for this 
system have outlets in various corridors 
and public spaces. 

Gas facilities are to be found through- 
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out the building. The gas, coming from 
the street, is carried to the various 


kitchens, pantries and other places where 


gas is required. All stairways have com 
bination fixtures for electricity and gas 

There is a remarkably complete tele 
phone system throughout the building. 
Not only is a telephone to be found in 
every guest room, but also at every table 
in the men’s café. 

The maids’ call system insures 
supervision of the room help. There is 
a panel with electric connection beside 
each door leading to a guest r 
Every maid carries a small lamp on a 
tHexible cord with a three-pronged plug. 


eood 


ON}. 


Whenever she wishes to enter a room 
she inserts the plug in the panel. The 
lamp is lit by two of the prongs. This 


light may be seen from any part of the 
corridor. The third prong illuminates 
an indicator on the main switchboard. 
The whereabouts of any maid is there 
fore easily known to the floor superin 
tendent and to the switchboard operator 
Besides registering the whereabouts of 
the maid, the switchboard also indicates 
the button calls from the different 
rooms. 

All of the latest and best fire protec- 
tion apparatus has gone into the hotel. 
Moreover, there are six continuous stair 
ways leading from the main floor to the 
roof. Of these, two are brick fire 
towers, centrally located. The fire equip 
ment includes an electric-driven Fire 
Underwriters’ pump, connections 
for fire engines, standpipes and hose. 

The fire pump in the basement has a 
capacity of 1,000 gallons per minute 
against a head of 450 feet. The main 
portion of the building has four stand 
pipes, one rising near each stairway, 
with a fire hose in the stairway on each 
floor. Four Siamese street connections 
are placed around the building. A steel 
fire tank of 5,000 gallons capacity is in 
the penthouse on the roof, thus effectu- 
ally taking care of the water supply for 
the control of a fire prior to the arrival 
of engines. 

The Hotel Biltmore, when running at 
its full capacity, will have 200 waiters, 
150 chefs and cooks, 100 bell boys, 100 


chambermaids, 50 engineers and 15 


street 
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watchmen, as well as managers, assistant 
managers, housekeepers, clerks, book 
keepers and numerous other help. Each 
group of employes have separate ac 
commodations, baths, libraries and din 
ing-rooms, thus making them entirely 
comfortable and allowing them to re 
ceive their friends in these quarters. In 
this way the management of the hotel 
hope to cultivate a strong “esprit de 
essential to the success of 
the large modern hotel. 

Indeed here is a wonderful fabric, 
this newest hotel of ,our ever-new New 
York. Last year the towering Hotel 
McAlpin amazed us with its marvelous 
facilities of equipment, service and com- 
fort, and now the Biltmore breaks the 
skyline with its vast bulk, behind which 
lies this net-work of intricate mechan- 
ism. The Germans, self-sufficient and 
progressive in all things, recently sent a 
delegation of experts to this country to 
study the American hotel. They found 
a wonderfully elaborate but efficient or 
ganism, superficially covered by a varied 
architectural mask—in points mechanical 
and executive they found food for end- 
less amazement and admiration. What 
of the New York hotel of the future’ 
In the month of March, 1913, THF 
ARCHITECTURAL REcORD printed com 
ment and illustration of the Hotel Mc 
Alpin—‘*New York’s Newest Hotel” 

“That old ideas of hotel design and 
treatment were ill-taken was evidenced 
by the yearly abandonment of once-pop- 
ular hotels as soon as new ideas come 
in. It is a long call from the old Astor 
House on lower Broadway to the Hotel 
\stor on Times Square—and now even 
the latter is not reckoned a ‘new” 
hotel. In New York the old Fifth Ave 
nue Hotel, the Grand Union, the Mur 
ray Hill, the Chelsea, and once most 
magnificent of all, the Park Avenue 
Hotel—these are ‘one with Nineveh and 
Tyre, their glory departed, their clien 
tele confined almost entirely to ultra 
conservative patrons.” 

Is it safe to make prediction of the 
future? The decade past has witnessed 
unbelievable evolution and development 
of the New York Hotel. What of 
the decade to come? Has the evolu- 


corps, so 
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A DOOR DETAIL—HOTEL BILTMORE, NEW YORK CITY 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects 


tion, any more than that of the other marvelous organism) and up at 
tall building, reached its limit? At the towering mass of the great Hotel 
this great new Hotel Biltmore, sitting Belmont, across Forty-second Street, no 
at a dinner-table on the hanging garden development, no architectural miracle 
of a modern Babylon, and, looking out or fantasy seems impossible, or im- 
over the Grand Central Terminal (an- probable. 
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THE QUEEN OF SHEBA.” 


at the Hotel St. Regis. 


TAPESTRIES AND THE HOTEL 


Sone Aspects of the Decorative 
J Value of Woven Hangings 


By G- [eland Hanter 


Author of ** Tapestries, their Origin, History and Renaissance.’ 


HAT New York hotels 
and restaurants sur- 
pass all others in 
America, is a fact so 
widely recognized and 
so often published, as 
to need no assertion 
here. New York is 
the paradise of those 
who from choice or 
necessity live publicly, 
and here alone do 
bonifaces provide the luxuries of deco- 
rative art which distinguish the choice of 
persons of culture, taste and wealth, 
from the choice of the inexperienced and 
the ignorant. 

It ‘is the purpose of this article to de 
velop the idea that tapestries are espec- 
ially and primarily the form of decora- 





tive art suited to beautify hotels and 
restaurants in a way more satisfying and 
permanent and less expensive—in the 
long run—than any other wall adorn- 
ment. This seems a fact that is worthy 
to be promulgated with a wealth of il- 
lustration and comment. Hence this ar- 
ticle, that breaks the ice, and that owes 
its publication to the prominent use of 
tapestries in the new Biltmore hotel— 
nine on the main floor, and two on the 
nineteenth, in the alcove of the reception 
room outside the great ball room. 

Not that the Biltmore is the first hotel 
to display tapestries boldly and wisely. 
Indeed, in the main dining room of the 
Knickerbocker hotel, tapestries have been 
hung more magnificently than in any 
other place of public entertainment, but 
with the possible exception of the main 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VERDURE 
(From the Marquand Collection.) 


Tapestry at the Hotel St. Regis 


entrance hall of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the main hall of the Decorative 
Arts wing of the Metropolitan Museum, 
and the main tapestry room of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. The new in- 
stallation of the Morgan tapestries in the 
Hartford Museum I have not yet seen. 
Of course there are several private resi- 
dences—but that is another story. 

The lesson taught by the Knickerbock- 
er dining room is that if tapestries are to 
be hung effectively, generous and proper 
wall spaces must be provided. If Mr. 
Regan had urged his architect and his 
decorator to destroy by trivial mural 
panels and plaster ornament, the dignity 
and grandeur of the stately salon, there 
would have been no chance for huge sev- 
enteenth century woven pictures, with 
their wide and splendid borders, 

Only recently when asked to suggest a 
scheme of tapestry decoration for the 
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main lobby of a new hotel in the South, 
| found it impossible to recommend any 
really worth while, because doors and 
windows and balconies usurped the walls. 
To introduce merely a tapestry frieze, 
and small tapestry panels hung over the 
balcony railing, I felt ashamed. So the 
owners and managers are spending on 
attached but non-durable decorations al- 
most as much as would have provided 
decorations that would be unattached but 
durable. 

However, it is at Sherry’s that the 
value of the movability of tapestries 1s 
most fully appreciated. Frequently is the 
position changed of at least six of the 
twelve tapestries, several of which, not- 
ably the Louis XIV Gobelin, at the en- 
trance of the main dining room, and the 
huge Late Renaissance Alexander panel 
that dominates the large ball room, are of 
noteworthy excellence. Indeed, the Gob- 
elin is the most valuable tapestry display- 
ed in any restaurant on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Comes a ball of unusual importance 
socially, the room in which it is to be 
held draws tapestries from the other ball 
rooms, until the scene is like that pre- 
sented by the immense halls of the 





“FIRE” LOUIS XIV BRUSSELS. 
Tapestry at the Hotel Biltmore. 
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“SOLOMON AND HIRAM.” 


Seventeenth Century Brussels 


Renaissance and before, when kings and 
nobles vied with one another on public 
occasions to make a show of their arras, 


as did Henry VIII and Francis I at their 


meeting on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, June 7, 1520. So that at Sherry’s 
there is a variety in the backgroun/|s very 
grateful to those who, under polite au 
spices, pursue the primrose path of pleas 
ure. And if in a private dining room, 
you desire to give a dinner to celebrate 
some event, or honor some man, it is 
possible to surround yourself with tap 
estries appropriate in subject to the oc- 
casion. 

Less important than the others, but 
lecidedly pleasing, are the four in the 
Tapestry room, picturing scenes after 





Tapestry at the Hote St Regis. 


Teniers, small in size and with narrow 
woven-frame borders of the type that 
flourished during the eighteenth century 
in France and elsewhere. Two others 
be longing to the set but one of them 
much surpassing all the other five in 
merit and signed with the Brussels mark 
and the signature V. Leyntiers, D. L.— 
hang in the small ball room. The signa- 
ture is that of U rbain Leyniers, whose 
family was famous in Brussels for the 
weaving of tapestries in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Urbain himself lived at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and was the 
father of the Daniel Leyniers, who wove 
and signed the large tapestry Commerce 
that once hung in the late Stanford 
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THE ELECTOR.” 


Seventeenth Century German Tapestry at the Hotel Knickerbocker. 


White’s music room and that was sold 
at the White sale to Mr. Robert Goelet 
for $10,500. 

In the small ball room also hangs an- 
other tapestry of the same period, but 
woven in Lille and signed by the widow 
of the well-known maker, LA VEUVE DE G 
WERNIERS, L IF, with a fleur-de-lis be- 
tween the L and the F. The border is 
one characteristic of this manufactory, 
and similar to those seen in many other 
tapestries signed by G. Werniers himself 
as well as by his relict. The subject in- 
terest of this, as well as of the companion 
piece in the foyer of the small ball room, 
is not great, but the general effect of the 
small personages backgrounded by land- 
scape and verdure is decidedly pleasing. 
‘The Alexander tapestry in the large ball 
room at Sherry’s is impressive and noble. 
It has a wide and magnificent border, 
and is woven with Renaissance skill of 
technique, though dating from the seven- 
teenth century (early), and showing 





strong Baroque influence. The colors 
are splendidly preserved and the signa- 
ture in the right selvege is a red cross 
on a yellow shield. The composition of 
the equestrian and other personages 
Alexander, mounted, on the the left, the 
Queen of Persia, afoot, on the right— 
is effective, and the story interest great 
The caption occupying the cartouche in 
the middle of the bottom border is in 
Latin, as follows: 

DARVIS. CVRRV. DISCEDENS 
FVGIT, ET. 

RIVS. REGINA. CVM. FILIS. CAP- 
TIVA. 

DVCITVR. 

Which, translated and with the RIVS 
expanded to PRIVS, reads: “Darius, de- 
parting in his chariot, flees, and first the 
queen with her daughters as a captive is 
brought [to Alexander]. 

One of the tapestries, not hung at the 
time of my last visit, shows Antony 
watching Cleopatra in her barge on the 
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“CAESAR FIGHTS ON FOOT.” 
Seventeenth Century Brussels Tapestry at the Hotel Knickerbocker. 


Nile, is signed with the Brussels mark in 
the bottom selvage, and with a mono- 
gram formed of the latters H and M in 
the right selvage. It is Baroque in style, 
but I have not had an opportunity to 
study it sufficiently. 

In the main foyer of Sherry’s, on the 
right as you enter, hangs a superb Louis 
XIV woven picture of the Duke of Condé 
With His Army in Flanders, atter the 
design of Van Dez Meulen and attributed 
to Flemish looms. On the left as you 
enter is a Blind Man’s Buff with modern 
selvage, dating from about 1700 and with 
a border of the Lille-Werniers type men- 
tioned above. It is a very satisfactory 
tapestry for the position where it now 
hangs, but of course loses by comparison 
with the Gobelin that graces the hall 
just beyond leading to the main dining 
room. 

This Gobelin, signed in the bottom 
selvage Mostn, who was a low warp 
manufacturer at the Gobelins from 1667- 
1693, is decidedly worthy of attention. It 


is called sometimes Cybele, sometimes 
Winter, depending on whether one wishes 
to emphasize the goddess or the season, 
and is one of six designs copied from the 
painted decorations of the Gallery of 
Saint Cloud, that were the work of 
Pierre Mignard, who, on the death of 
Charles Lebrun, in 1690, succeeded to 
his office as director of the Gobelins, and 
who already, after the death of Colbert, 
with the support of Louvois, had under- 
mined his influence. Although primarily 
paintings, the designs were very success- 
fully translated into tapestry. The sub- 
jects are: Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter, Parnassus, Latona. 

Our illustration is reproduced from the 
photograph of the one of the Cybeles in 
the French National collection, that has 
the same panel as the Sherry one, but a 
different border. In the foreground of 
the wintry scene, on the left, is seen 
Vulcan bringing a brazier to help warm 
Cybele, who, reclining between the tawny 
lions of her chariot, implores in vain a 
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pale Phoebus (sun) half hidden in the 
background. Above, are the stars rain- 
ing down frozen drops, and old Boreas 
blowing his wintry blast. An interesting 
composition that tells the story admir 
ably, though less lively in color—from 
the nature of the subject—than the rest 
of the set. 

The St. Regis stands by no means in 
the background as a hotel that takes ad- 
vantage of the decorative possibilities of 
tapestries—six in all, one an eighteenth 
century verdure, without border, from 
the Marquand collection, of very fine 
quality ; four, part of a seventeenth cen- 
tury set that pictures the Story of Solo- 
mon; one seventeenth century piece that 
pictures the ordeal of fire undergone by 
Flavius, who to show the hardihood and 
stoicism of the Romans, held his hand in 
the burning flames until it was consumed, 
without letting a sign of pain escape him. 
The middle of this tapestry is charming- 
ly backgrounded by a landscape that 
throws the figures forward into relief 
as does the tiny landscape in the centre of 
the famous Mazarin tapestry lent by Mr. 
Morgan to the Metropolitan Museum 
and the ground of the right lower corner 
of the panel is floriated delightfully but 
quaintly and in a manner almost like that 
of the Chinese. The king’s blue 
especially fine. 

The largest and most spectacular of 
the four Solomon tapestries hangs in the 
ball room of the St. “Solomon 
Receiving Messengers and Presents Sent 
to Him From the Queen of Sheba,” ac- 
cording to the very interesting booklet 
descriptive of the hotel that is given by 
the management to present and prospec- 
tive patrons. 

At this point I want to call attention 
to the importance from the hotel man’s 
point of view of having in easily accessi- 
ble form descriptions and illustrations of 
tapestries exhibited. Some architects 
and decorators affect to despise the story 
interest of tapestries, following the fad 
of those painters who would abolish story 
interest from painting. But this does not 
“go” with the public, even or perhaps 
especially, with the instructed public. 
They like to know what the tapestry or 
picture is about, and thus have a peg on 
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which to hang their impressions of it. 
The story interest is important, not only 
in selling tapestries, but also in using 
them to advertise a hotel and help retain 
and increase its patronage. 

\ll of the four Solomon tapestries are 
signed in the bottom selvage with the 
Brussels mark and the signature I. V 
ZEVNEN, otherwise Jacques Van Zeunen 
who wove many other well-known sets of 
tapestries, among them a Story of Jacob, 
about 1660. 

The St. Regis also has some very ex 
cellent modern tapestry furniture cover 
ings woven in Aubusson, especially the 
set picturing the fables of Lafontaine 
and copied from the set in the Petit 
Trianon, and the floral set in the main 
salon of the state suite. 

The Manhattan hotel has a very credit- 
able modern tapestry verdure frieze, 
woven at Williamsbridge in New York 
City, on the west wall of the main dining 
room. It is necessarily subdued in tone 
to conform with the other decorations. 
but much more subdued than pleases me 

However, the most ambitious attempt 
with modern tapestry in any New York 
hotel is on the first mezzanine floor of 
the McAlpine. Here a series of twenty- 
six tapestries tell the Story of the City 
of New York, from the days when the 
redskins bartered the entire island of 
Manhattan for a few coins and beads, 
down to the Civil War and the victory of 
the Blue over the Grey. It is a series of 
especial importance from the story point 
of view, and the management of the ho- 
tel would be wise to have on sale a set 
of post cards illustrating all the panels 
in color, and for free distribution a book- 
let telling the story in detail of each panel 
simply and_ briefly without inflation 
Also, the tapestries should be numbered 
so as to make reference to the descrip 
tions easy. 

As regards the artistic merit of the de- 
signs there seems to be a wide difference 
of opinion. Personally I feel the charm 
of the conceptions, and am impressed by 
the fidelity of costumes and characters to 
their historic originals. But there is a 
lack of power and vigor surprising when 
one considers the great talent of the ar- 
tist responsible. 
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Twentieth Century New York 


Of the texture of the tapestries, I can 
only say that it is disappointing, and fails 
to show an understanding of how the 
great weavers of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries secured their wonderful 


effects on the loom. And the coloration I 
like least of all, considering it far too 
dull and monotonous to please long or 
much. There is no more life in it than 
in the coloration of those seventeenth 
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the Liotel McAlpimn 


century tapestries from which the reds 
have entirely or almost departed. The 
surface of a tapestry should be vibrant 
and alive with both color and texture 
contrasts. 

Yet, I do not hesitate to say that great 
credit is due to Mr. Albert Herter and to 
those who worked with him, for what 
they accomplished in limited time and 
under most difficult circumstances. They 
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have produced a set of tapestries that 
will be remembered for what they are, 
rather than for what they are not, long 
after all of us now writing and reading 
have gone elsewhere. These tapestries 
represent the most important attempt 
that has yet been made to perpetuate in 
woven form a Story of American Life 
How decorative they are my illustrations 
suggest. - 

Among the subjects of the different 
tapestries are: Hendrick Hudson, the 
Dutch Buying Manhattan Island from 
the Indians for Sixty Guilders, Peter 
Stuyvesant, the Ship of Adrian Block, 
Peter de Vries, Dominie Bogardus, the 
Cattle Fair, George Washington Taking 
the Oath of Office, the First Ferry, the 
Opening of the Erie Canal, the Cler- 
mont, the Indian Massacre, Smoking the 
Pipe of Peace, Nathan Hale, Ellsworth’s 
Zouaves. 

The woven captions on the tapestries 
are especially to be commended. 

The Plaza hotel has modern floral tap- 
estry covering in the style of Louis XIV, 
on the chairs of the main lobby, woven in 
Aubusson. The general effect is not un- 
pleasing, but the borders are too strongly 
and stiffly outlined. 

What are on the whole the most in- 
teresting of the Knickerbocker tapestries, 
are the two Caesar ones that face each 
other from the east and west walls of the 
main dining room. Both are signed in 
the bottom selvage with the Brussels 
mark, and one G. V. LEEFDAEL, the other 
G. V. D. StrrEECKEN, Brussels weavers 
of the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Van Den Strecken often collaborated, 
not only with G. Van Leefdael, but also 
with his father Jan Van _ Leefdael,, 
notably on the Antony and Cleopatra set 
at the Metropolitan Museum. Both of 
the Caesar tapestries also resemble the 
Antony and Cleopatra set in having tiny 
landscapes woven into the middle of the 
bottom border, and cartouches in the top 
border carrying descriptive captions in 
Latin. That of the first Caesar tapestry 
reads PoMpEivs. A. CAESARE. VICTVS 
Fyait., and translated, “Pompey, con 
quered by Caesar, flees.” The captions 
of the second Caesar tapestry reads, IN. 
PyvGna. GAVLENST, DIMICANTIBVS. FEMI- 
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SEMPER. ES1 
CAESAR, and translated, “Throughout the 


NEIS. ET. PVERIS 
g 
battle in which women and boys 
Caesar remained always on fooi. 
To return to the Biltmore, where we 
started. The nine tapestries hanging on 
the walls of the main floor are agreed by 
all to be the most significant and inter- 
esting decorative feature of the hotel. 
They lift it from the ruck of hostleries 
that are furnished en masse, with dollars 
wasted here and pennies saved there, and 
details and execution skimped  every- 
where, in the mad rush to get the es- 
tablishment open on time. Without be- 
ing brilliantly in the foreground as at 
the Knickerbocker, they present them- 
selves on every avenue, and at every 
turn, on the main corridor east, at the 
west end of the main corridor, on the 
south corridor east, in the north-and- 
south corridor that connects these two, 
and at the entrance to the main dining 
room, 

Of course the two that I like best are 
the Renaissance tapestries in the main 
corridor east, tapestries of the regular 
Brussels types with their wide compart- 
ment borders that were inspired by the 
Raphael borders of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles Set in the Vatican, but that in the 
course of the sixteenth century, under 
the influence of Flemish cartoonists and 
weavers, assimilated a wealth of floria 
tion, as here. In the same Flemish 
Renaissance style are the panels of both 
of these tapestries, one showing IIar- 
riors, the other a Court Scene, with 
the monarch on _ his’ throne, be 
neath a rectangular canopy, while an 
aged and presumably wise counselor or 
prime minister occupies the seat of dig- 
nity in the council in the foreground. As 
in most tapestries of this type, the sky 
line is high, with woods, mountains and 
Gothic castles in the far distance. Even 
the allegorical figures in the borders are 
backgrounded similarly, each in its own 
little compartment. 

The Marriage Procession at the west 
end of the main corridor speaks for it- 
self. It is wonderfully effective there, 
and is of the Louis XIV type woven in 
Lille and Brussels. 

To the same period belongs the Fire 
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“CAPTAIN WILLIAM KIDD.” 
Twentieth Century New York Tapestry at the Hotel McAlpin. 


As the Source of Abundance at the en- 
trance to the main dining room. It was 
made in Brussels after the design of L. 
Van Schoor, an Antwerp painter, who is 
responsible for many Louis XIV tapes- 
tries picturing Abundance in various 
guises, always with the same female fig- 
tres as models, and woven usually by 
Auwerx or Van Den Hecke. 

Also to the period of Louis XIV be- 
longs the pair of panels with woven- 
gilt-frame borders, in the north-and 


south corridor. One of them pictures 
Venus Rising from the Sea, very prop- 
erly clad in Flemish fashion, altogether 
unlike the shocking nudities perpetrated 
by the Italians of the Renaissance and 
later, with attendant dolphins of the 
saroque type, and with Arion in the dis- 
tance mounted on one, making sweet 
music with his lyre. The other tapestry 
pictures the Marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche, with Jupiter and Juno approv- 
ingly present, she with her peacock and 
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TWO SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ITALIAN TAPESTRIES—SCENES FROM THE AENEID. 
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Tapestries at the Hote! Biltmore. 


sceptre, he with his eagle and bunch of 
thunderbolts, while in the distance Nep- 
tune and his trident come hurrying 
hither. Both of the tapestries are signed 
near the bottom of the panel with a 
fleur-de-lis between two B’s. I agree 
with Mr. Ffoulke that the signature does 
not stand for Beauvais, but would sug- 
gest the possibility of its being the mark 
of a French weaver working in Brus- 
sels. 

In the south corridor facing the office 
are three Medici tapestries, which, like 
the two just described, come from the 
Ffoulke collection and are described in 
the de luxe catalogue of that collection. 
Che second of the series is signed in the 
bottom selvage with a red ball emblem- 
atic of the Medici, and P. FEVRE, 
which was the way the French weaver 
Pierre Lefevre, father of Jean Lefevre, 
who later had a high warp shop at the 
Gobelins, often signed his name after he 
became director in 1630 of the Medici 
tapestry works in Florence. The sub- 


jects of the three tapestries are: Venus 
escorting Aeneas from Troy, Interview 
of Venus and Jupiter, Departure of 
Aeneas from Carthage. The first shows 
Aeneas with drawn sword and Vandyke 
hat being led by Venus from burning 
Troy, the devouring flames being promi- 
nent in the background; the second 
shows Jupiter on the left, thunderbolts 
in hand, accompanied by Mars and Mer- 
cury, informing Venus and Flora who 
stand on the right, that if Aeneas leaves 
Troy for Italy, his life will be spared; 
the third shows Aeneas and his follow 
ers embarking on the ship that is to 
carry them away from Carthage, while 
high above, over the parapet of a castle 
leans Dido, dagger pressing to her heart 

The borders of all the tapestries are 
composed of martial objects and em 
blems emphatically Baroque in character 
In the border of the first, on the leit 
near the top, is the open crown with 
sceptre of the Duke of Tuscany. All 
three tapestries are pronouncedly Italiat 
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“WARRIORS.” 


Flemish Renaissance Tapestry at the Hotel Biltmore 


in style of design and execution, and 
for that reason fit well into their pres- 
ent architectural background, though 
perhaps less interesting from the texture 
point of view than Flemish tapestries 
of the same period. [rom the histori- 
cal point of view these tapestries are 
also very important, as few tapestries 
woven on the Medici looms are to be 
seen or had outside of Italy, where the 
most important collection is in the Tapes- 
try Gallery of Florence. The Medici 
tapestry works, I might add here, were 
established in Florence in 1546 and flour- 
ished for two hundred years, till 1737. 
It was one of the Medici, Pope Leo X, 
who gained fame by commissioning 
Raphael to paint the designs for the im- 
mortal Acts of the Apostles series. 


A few years ago, as I remarked at 
the beginning of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum chapter of my book on Tapestries, 
that museum had few of these wonderful 
woven pictures. So it was with New 
York hotels and restaurants, only more 
so. . 

The change has been as marked in 
the one case as in the other. Both 
museum and hotels are now feasting and 
educating the eyes of the public with 
what could formerly be seen only in 
Europe, and there sometimes with diff- 
culty. 

Let us hope that the good work 
will go on and that as the supply of 
tapestries from ancient looms is ex- 
hausted, worthy modern ones may _ be 
created to fill the gap. 
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MINIATURE PLASTIC STUDY FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
Designed and Modelled by H. E. Woodsend. 
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BY ALWYN T.COVELL 


HE architect who spe 
cializes in the design 
of country houses 
may be said to find 
one of his greatest 
difficulties in so pre 
senting the prelimi- 
narv studies for a 
proposed dwelling in 
such a manner as to 
be perfectly clear to 
his client. 

It is no disparage- 
ment to the lay mind to say that the aver 
age person cannot “read” architectural 





drawings, any more than to assume lack 
of intelligence in failure to be versed in 
law or medicine. It is for the elucida- 
tion and practice of these things that the 
professional man exists, and he can only 
he expected or required of the layman 
to make himself as clear as possible in 


the presentation of the various steps of 
his work. 

While there are a good many people 
who cannot “read” a plan—who cannot 
visualize the lines thereon as partitions, 
doors, windows and _ stairs—there are 
more who can “read” an architectural 
elevation, and anyone can understand a 
perspective, which is a picture. Now 
obviously an elevation should not be con- 
sidered in any other way than as a 
working drawing. It is in no sense a 
“picture” of the proposed building. The 
roof seems high, chimneys appear in a 
manner in which they could never be 
seen in the executed building, and the 
entire design seems hard and uncompro- 
mising, and if blue-printed, presents, to 
the average lay mind, an aspect so fear- 
some that the client has serious qualms 
of regret that he ever decided to build a 
house. 
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Hence the perspective drawing, which, 
while it usually helps, quite as often de- 
ceives the client. He has given up at- 
tempting to visualize the house of his 
dreams from the roll of working draw- 
ings, and turns, back to the perspective 
to reassure himself. Here is his house 
is he pictured it in his mind, or as his 
architect pictured it for him—yet the 
house may be very different when it is 
built. It is not the purpose or intention 
of this article to discourage the practice 
of making perspectives. By all means 
a perspective is of importance—but more 
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30 to the client than the architect. Very 
few architects study a project in perspec- 
tive on paper. They study it in perspec- 
tive mentally, and put this study on pa- 
per to aid the client’s imagination, for 
the reason that the architect's faculty for 
visualizing in three dimensions is more 
accurately trained than that of the lay- 
man. 

3efore dismissing the subject of per- 
spective drawings it might be well to 
briefly discuss their advantages and limi- 
tations. As said before, a perspective 
aids the client, even if it does not aid 
the architect, who has, or should have, an 


accurate perspective in his mind’s eye. 
The keenness and accuracy of this visual- 
izing process is one of the principal 
qualities making a real architect. Regard- 
ing the perspective itself, there may be 
said to be two kinds—the true perspec- 
tive and (alas) the “faked” perspective 
Speaking of the latter first, its origin can 
not be said to lie in any dishonesty or in 
tent to deceive, but rather in the mechan- 
ical difficulty of the problem and the opti- 
mism of the draughtsman. Very often 
a perspective accurately laid out accord- 
ing to the elaborate system of some of 
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the many authorities would be a base 
libel on the finished building, and might 
even cause the architect’s failure to se- 
cure the work if presented as a prelimi- 
nary. Like anything of rule, most sys- 
tems of constructing a perspective draw- 
ing are very arbitrary, and distort cer- 
tain members or proportions in a man- 
ner at once entirely untrue to life, yet 
entirely true to rule. To offset this, the 
draughtsman takes certain liberties which 
seem to him not only permissible, but 
necessary. He modifies certain heights 
or certain profiles, and while he gets a 
drawing of what the building should look 
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like it is not always accurate. Some 
draughtsmen even work up their perspec- 
tives free-hand, in which case they should 
be called “perspective sketches” rather 
than “perspective drawings.” At any 
rate, while the average perspective draw- 
ing is a very useful instrument, it is 
rarely conclusive, and the finished build- 
ing often is at considerable variance from 
it. The writer has seen many instances, 
however, in which it would be impos- 
sible to say whether or not the original 
preliminary perspective might have been 
sketched from the building it represented, 
sO accurate was every proportion and de- 
tail. 

Even assuming, however, that the per- 
spective is not only convincing in its 
appearance, but absolutely accurate in its 
proportions and lay-out, it leaves much to 
be desired for the reason that it can 
show but one of the many aspects of the 
house. And obviously the aspect chosen 
as the basis of the perspective is the most 
pleasing one. What of the others? What 
does the rear look like? How will the 
house look on its elevated site, as you 
drive up to it? How will its gables 
mass as you walk around the terrace? 
Will a chimney which interestingly breaks 
the roof-line in the perspective be entirely 


invisible in the finished house? Will some 
unfortunate shadow spoil the effect? 
Upon these and a thousand other like 
questions the perspective drawing must 
remain silent. Even if the hurry of prac- 
tice in this country permitted of the 
making of ten or a dozen elaborate per- 
spective drawings from as many view- 
points, as is done in English practice, it 
is obvious that even these must omit the 
showing of some important aspect of the 
building. 

The use of a scale model seems so log- 
ical and so desirable that it is remark- 
able that its use has been restricted almost 
entirely to large public buildings. 

In discussing the perspective drawing 
it was shown that its use is more directly 
beneficial to the client than to the archi- 
tect. The architect rarely, if ever, learns 
anything from his perspective, for it is 
not a study for the visualizing of his con- 
ception, but a purely pictorial presenta- 
tion of that conception, intended to aid 
the client in sharing his vision. I do not 
think, for illustration, that an architect 
would make a perspective drawing as a 
preliminary for his own house. 

The model, on the other hand, if it be 
a plastic study, and not mechanically con- 
structed from stern lines and_ figures, 
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can be of no less aid and service to the 
architect than to his client. 

Generally speaking, models of impor- 
tant public buildings have been made in 
plaster-of-Paris, the proportions taken 
accurately from line-drawings, and such 
models have been required by building 
committees in order to insure the crea 
tion of similar impressions in the minds 
of all the committee members. Mr. 
Brunner, in his studies for the Cleve- 
land Post Office, modelled for study pur- 
poses not only at scale, but at full size 

but such procedure ts rare. 

Another type of architectural model is 
that employed by certain real estate firms 
who have been clever enough to discover 
that neither drawings or photographs will 
appeal to the passerby so vitally as an 
actual miniature reproduction of an 
‘ideal home,” in all its charm of line and 
color. These models, often out of scale, 
and often crude in other respects, ap- 
peal to the average lay mind because 
they do not make imagination necessary, 
and for the same reason they are not 
works of art. Being perfectly literal, 
they fail to be inspiring, no matter how 
much they may stimulate a desire to 
own a little place in the country. Their 
success in this particular lies in the fact 
(keenly appreciated by the real estate 
dealers) that the home-building proposi- 
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tion has been brought just that much 
nearer to a prospective property-buyer. 
It has been taken off paper and put bodily 
into your thoughts. Incidentally, this 
stimulus of desire effected by house-mod 
els is not to be entirely overlooked by the 
architect, who may be supposed to be 
no less interested in the promotion of 
building projects, from a pureiy business 
point of view, than the real-estate man. 

\We have now to consider a different 
sort of model—the plastic model, as con- 
trived and fashioned by Mr. H. E. Wood- 
send, an English artist-architect with a 
studio in New York City. 

Mr. Woodsend’s manner of dealing 
with architectural models is distinctly in 
teresting and individual, and is developed 
along lines which might well be followed 
by architects. 

He maintains that the most important 
thing is to interpret the design in the 
true spirit of the style and country from 
which it is adapted, and to express as 
much as possible by means of softness of 
line, irregularity of surface, and depth 
and variety of color. A very important 
function of this sort of model is the op 
portunity it offers to study the different 
grades and levels of the site, so that the 
finished building will present the appear 
ance of having grown from its surround 
ings. Apart from its value to architect 
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and chent, Mr. Woodsend believes that 
the model is necessary to aid the builder 
in producing a sympathetic rendering of 
the architect’s working drawings. 

For the architect, this method should 
prove most valuable as an aid in studying 
the masses of his design, as well as the 
proportions of its members. The model 
should be in its final state of studied com- 
pletion before the working drawings are 
made, instead of being constructed from 
already finished drawings, which is the 
usual procedure. 

Here is the house as it will appear, 
and with its immediate grounds and ap- 
proaches closely approximating the ap- 
pearance of the finished whole when the 
grading and landscape work has been 
done. 

And the model, after serving its more 
important function as a means of study 
tor the architect, may be presented to 
the client instead of a perspective draw- 
ing. If the client is pleased with this 
presentation of his proposed house in 
miniature, it must naturally follow that 
he will be pleased with the house itself, 
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for there will be in it nothing unex- 
pected or unforeseen. 

The illustrations show typical exam- 
ples of Mr. Woodsend’s work, including 
a photograph of the ambitious and pleas 
ing project on exhibition in the current 
show of the Architectural League of New 
York. There is an engagingly convincing 
air to the sort of model advocated by 
Mr. Woodsend, and the examples shown 
here indicate that he believes rather in 
bringing out the character of his subject 
in terms at once subtle and artistic than 
in presenting a literal and unimaginative 
three-dimensional transcript of a design 
already studied in but two dimensions. 
In the matter of dimensions, it is easier 
to go backward than forward—easier to 
think of two dimensions if we have three 
before us, or to think of one when we 
have two. In other words, it is difficult, 
in the abstract, to conceive of a line when 
we have given us only a point, and diffi- 
cult to conceive of a solid when we have 
given us only a plane; but relatively easy 
to reverse the process. We can translate 
a three-dimensional design into a two-di- 
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mensional one without any loss of funda- 
mental values, but to construct a three- 
dimensional design from data existing 
only in two dimensions involves con- 
stant danger of the loss of many im- 
portant values, especially those of a na- 
ture in any way subtle. The idea might 
perhaps be more clearly stated by sub- 
mitting that it is easier to take a photo- 
graph of a building than to construct the 
building from a photograph. 

Much might be said about studying all 
ornamental detail at full size in the 
draughting room, by means of plastic 
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models, before committing them to paper. 
A few architects indulge themselves and 
their clients in this nicety of practice, but 
the custom should be general rather than 
exceptional. The consideration in hand, 
however, is of the sort of model devel- 
oped by Mr. Woodsend, and though it 
may be a little too “sketchy” for some 
purposes, it unquestionably places escale 
modelling among the fine arts, and more 
than makes up in qualities of imagina- 
tion and character for what it may lack 
in qualities of purely mechanical accu 
racy. 
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Certain peculiar diff- 
culties seem to be re 


The Truth tarding the progress of 
About the two very important 
Cathedral building projects in 

Plans. New York City—the 


projects of the Cathed- 
ral of St. John the D1- 
vine and the County Court House The 
questions in the case of the latter are, at 
the present writing, still being threshed 
out, and the outcome cannot fail to hold 
much significance for architects and munici- 
palities alike Of the final denouement 
more later 
We are glad to have information from 
a reliable source, however, which dispel un 


easiness regarding the Cathedral plans 
The daily papers would have had us believe 
that the Trustees, having engaged Mr 


Ralph Adams Cram to present revised 
schemes for the continuation of the work 
on the Cathedral, subsequently put the 
plans forward for popular vote or sug- 
gestion. 

We are advised that such action was 
never taken, that the Trustees never in- 
tended such a course, and never contem- 
plated bringing Mr. Cram’s revised schemes 
into competition with the old rejected 
schemes. Mr. Cram put the drawings for- 
ward himself (with the reluctant consent 
of the Trustees), with an idea of drawing 
the fire of the public, and this action the 
excitement manifested by the daily press 
would seem to have misunderstood, wil- 
fully or unwittingly. Mr. Cram’s device suc 
ceeded, for instead of the Bishop receiving 
“hundreds of letters protesting against the 
projects of the consulting architects,” he 
received (up to date of January 9th) just 
twelve communications, practically all of 
which were favorable to the revised plans. 
This makes it appear that Mr. Cram has 
been the victim of some inexplicable news- 
paper plot, for the facts, as we understand 
them, are that no serious objections have 
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been made to the revised Cathedral plans, 
and that the canards of the press to the 
effect that the schemes have been rejected 
can only have had their origin in some 
rumor that certain differences of opinion 
on the matter existed—a condition inevita- 
bly obtaining in any large or important 
architectural project 


\n interesting move- 
ment is being set afoot 


by Mr. Frank E. Wallis, 


Medals f ,, mae aa Ota ie eos 
ts . rn ed of Wallis & Goodwillie, 
Industrial je ao ; 
: with a view to stimulat- 
Housing. 


ing interest in this coun- 
try on the part of both 
architects and corpora- 
tions, in developing the housing of em- 
ployees of large industrial plants. The 
hrst meeting was called under the auspices 
of the Architectural League of New York 
on the 17th of February At this initial 
meeting it was proposed to initiate co- 
operation with professional and semi-pro- 
fessional societies which are working for 
the common good, and delegates will be 
present as guests from the Society of Elec- 
trical Development, The Jovian Order, The 
Society of Illuminating Engineers, and the 
\merican Museum of Safety. 

By way of creating interest in the hous- 
ing problem it is suggested that a com- 
mittee of the League aid the American 
Museum of Safety in the creation and 
awarding of medals of gold, silver and 
bronze for the successful housing of in- 
dustrial plants and those employed in the 
industries. 

The better to exploit new ideas of com- 
mon interest and that those in related 
scientific work may have a better insight 
into its relation to the arts and vice-versa: 
the idea of interchanging speakers will be 
developed, and as an illustration, at this 
meeting there was a brief talk on “Light, 
Shade and Color in Illumination.” This 
talk was given at the instance of Dr. 








THE 
i. P. Hyde, (of the Physical Laboratory 
of the National Division of the General 
Electric Co.), who delegated Mr. M 
Luckiesh to set forth with a novel ap- 
paratus, the result of much serious study 
of the proper artificial lighting of painting 
and sculpture to maintain the artist’s in 
tention as to color and form. 

Architects, painters and sculptors were 
asked to participate in the discussion 
It is established that the Allied Arts have 
made good their affiliation with Architec 
ture, and it is Mr. Wallis’ idea and hope 
that the Allied Sciences will also come to 
take a similar and no less significant place 


The following an 


nouncement has been 

The issued by the Secretary 
Ramee of the American Aca- 
Fellowship demy in Rome, with 


the additional important 
information that all ap- 
plications for the com- 
petition (Architecture, Sculpture and Paint- 
ing) must be received before the first oft 
March, 1914 

Announcement—The following fellow 
ships will be awarded in 1914 by the Aca- 
demy, viz \ fellowship of the value of 
$1,000 a year for one year; a fellowship of 
the value of $1,000 a year for two years 
The awards are made on competitions 
which are open to all unmarried citizens 
of the United States, who comply with the 
regulations of the Academy. Information 
as to the terms and conditions of the com- 
petitions may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Academy. 

General Regulations.—Section 1 All 
persons desiring to compete for a fellow 
ship must fill in a form of application, 
which will be furnished by the Secretary 
of the Academy upon request, and file the 
same with the Secretary not later than 
March lst, together with such letters of 
reference and other documents or evidence 
as they may desire to submit. 


Sec. 2. They must submit evidence ot 
attainment in Latin literature, Greek liter 
ature. Greek and Roman _ history and 


archaeology, also an ability to use German 
and French. They will be required to pre 
sent published or unpublished papers so as 
to indicate their fitness to undertake spe- 
‘cial work in Rome. 

The fellows will be selected without ex 
amination, other than the submission of 
the required papers, by the Fellowship 
Jury. 

Sec. 3. The competition in Classical 
Studies will consist of the submission of 
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evidence of special fitness for advanced 
work, and Academy Fellowships will be 
awarded to the successful competitors. 

Kellows in Classical Studies will be re- 
quired to engage in some piece of special 
research work during the term of their 
Fellowship, and to publish the result o! 
their investigation, as the Academy may 
direct. 

Sec. 4. The stipend of each Fellow will 
be paid as follows 

(a) Immediately prior to departure for 
Rome, one hundred ($100) dollars for 
traveling expenses to that city. 

(b) Subsequent to October first, fol 
lowing the award, a monthly allowance of 
seventy-five ($75) dollars, less the follow 
ing deductions: the actual cost of subsist 
ence, which will be retained monthly by 
the director while the Fellow is in resi 
dence, in payment for board; and a sum 
of ten ($10) dollars per month, for eight 
months of each year, which will be tem 
porarily withheld by the director and will 
be paid to the Fellow when he enters upon 
his term of travel 

(c) Upon the completion of the full 
term of the Fellowship, the balance of the 
stipend to cover traveling expenses on re 
turning home 

Sec. 5 Fellows are required to report 
at the Academy in Rome on the first day 
of October following their appointment 
Men will be required to reside in the Aca 
demy, where sleeping rooms and_ studios 
will be provided without charge, and such 
residence is expected to be continuous, ex 
cept during absence for travel, approved 
by the director as to route and duration 

Sec. 6. Any Fellow who shall marry 
during the period of his Fellowship, whe 
shall resign or retire before the conclu 
sion of the term of his appointment, with 
out the consent of the Trustees, or who 
shall be dismissed, will forfeit all privileges 
and emoluments of his Fellowship and will 
have no claim for moneys withheld on his 
account or for traveling expenses 

Sec. 7. Fellows are expected to co-oper 
ate with the Board of Trustees and the 
director, in maintaining the high standard 
of excellence established by the Academy. 
and the board reserves the right to with 
hold or withdraw at any time any or all 
privileges from any Fellow whose work. 
acts or conduct are, in its judgment, un 
satisfactory or detrimental to the best in 
terests of the Academy. 

For further particulars, please address 

C. Grant La Farge, 
Secretary American Academy in Rome, 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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rHE CHILDREN’S 
V. Hugo 


The first playhouse in 
the world to be devoted 


exclusively to children 


The h provided a speci i 
. as rovided é spe net 
ildren’s . 
-- tr ot heatrical architec- 
eatre . . a 
ture that is unique. The 
Children’s Theatre ia 
New York—for that is 


the playhouse—is really built within a the- 
atre, being constructed in the upper part 
of the Century, formerly the New Theatre. 
It is really, as it has been cleverly adver- 
tised, “atop the Century.” V. Hugo Koehl 
er, well known as a theatre architect, drew 
the plans. 

When George ie Tyler, 
rector of the Liebler Co., holds the 
Century, first discussed with W. K. Vander- 
bilt. who financed the scheme, plaas for the 
Children’s Theatre, they that it 
should be in a large rehearsal room beneath 
the dome. This has French windows open- 
ing out on to a promenade on the 

so that it overlooks the city, and | 
children 


managing di- 
~ 1 
which 


agreed 


wide 
roof, e- 
tween acts in moderate weather the 
can run about in the open arr. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Architect 
This was one desideratum in the con- 
ception of Mr. Tyler and Mr. Vanderbilt. 
They agreed that the building was to be 


intimate yet spacious, open-aired, yet en- 
closed, a nursery, yet a parlor. To speak 
of the “miniature” is in 
misleading, for while it has 
but one floor, surrounded by twelve cove- 
like boxes, it has a seating capacity of 800, 
(nd still it is intimate. 

Che manaer in which effect 
tained is what makes the Children’s Theatre 
a novelty. The 


new theatre as a 


some respects 


this is ob- 


roof is arched and groined, 


low, and has the general ap- 


the stage is 


pearance of the stage of a toy theatre, 
and the seats are somewhat lower than 
those of the ordinary play house. The 
frame of the proscenium arch, always a 


puzzle for the architect, is decorated in this 
case with a frieze, a playful adaptation of 
the Italian art of the middle of the six- 
teenth century, modeled by Philip Martiny, 
one of the foremost sculptors of the day, 


who fiads special inspiration in children’s 
subjects. The base of this frieze is sup- 
ported with bits of animal life illustrative 
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of the fables of Aesop and La Fontaine. 
This idea is carried through the whole in- 
terior of the building through eight pictures 
in cameo relief spandrels of the arches to 
the boxes. The general color scheme is 
French grey and subdued white, given play 
by light tints and suggestive coloring. 

The Children’s Theatre is reached by four 
spacious elevators and four large inde- 
pendent stair cases. It is the purpose of 
the Liebler Co. to use it only in the after- 
noons, for performances at 4 o’clock, so 
that school children can attend, and on 
Saturday mornings. 
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1915 
Estimating 
Congress 


In a recent monthly 
bulletin of “The Quantity 
Surveyor,” the organ of 
G. Alexander Wright's 
new and promising 
“American Institute of 
Quantity Su®@eyors,” con- 
tains, besides encourag- 


ing data as to the favorable reception of 
“Better Estimating” propaganda through- 
out the country, the following interesting 


paragraph: 


“Tt is suggested that a congress of archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, quantity sur- 





SECTION OF THE GREAT CENTRAL COURT, THE COURT OF THE SUN AND STARS 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915. 
This court, approximately 750x900 feet, will divide the main rectangle of exposition buildings from 
north to south. Upon the east of the court figures—elephants, camels, Arab warriors—symbolical of 
the Orient, will surmount a huge arch, the Arch of the Rising Sun, larger than the Arc de Triomphe; 


upon the west of the court the story of the setting sun will be 


upon the west prairie schooners and figures of 
be shown. The court is designed by Messrs McK 





THE PALACE 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San 
of 1,100 i 





feet in its 





pioneers who pushed 


im, Mead and White 
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depicted; surmounting the arch 
across the western plains will 








Francisco, 1915. This building will describe an arc 


outside 


circumference. 
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THE COURT OF PALMS LOOKING SOUTH TOWARD THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AT 
THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO, 1915. 
The Italian towers at the entrance of this court will be forty feet square and two hundred 
feet in height There will be two towers, at each side of the entrance of the court, and they will be 
identical in architecture. One of the towers is seen in the center of the illustration. 
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veyors and others interested in the ‘cost’ 
of construction work be held at the Inter- 
national Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915. 
It will, we suppose, be admitted that ‘cost’ 
is a sufficiently important factor to justify 
the best methods of ascertaining what it 
amounts to, whether for a factory or a 
cathedral. Usually the first thing the owner 
wants to know is, What will it cost? The 
contractor, and the architect, too, are both 
interested in the answer, the former vitally 
so; and yet it is well known to be one of 
the greatest gambles of modern times. It 
is a question, in the writer’s mind, whether 
we ought not all to be indicted for con- 
ducting a lottery!” 

The name of Ebenezer 
Howard, the father of 
the garden city move- 
ment, was published this 
Summer in the lists of 
English Civil List Pen- 
sions. He is to receive 
£75 a year. The event 
ts interesting as official recognition of the 
value of the garden cities, in its indication 
of the English government’s appreciation 
of the propaganda which made them pos- 
sible. The monetary value of the gift is 


Pension for 
Mr. Howard. 
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small; but it counts for more in Engiand 
than it would with us, and Mr. Howard is 
sixty-five years old and is still hard at work 
in his profession—of stenography. As a 
man with a vision, his greatest reward is 
in seeing his vision realized; yet, the gov 
ernment recognition must be gratifying. 


The increasingly prac- 
tical character of city 
planning in the United 

Practical City States has been empha 
Planning. sized during the last few 
weeks by the list of com 
mittees appointed by the 
City Planning Commis 
sion of St. Paul, and by the composition of 
a proposed City Planning Commission i1 
Bridgeport, Conn. The St. Paul committees 
have to do with street planning; traction 
lines, railroads and docks; public buildings 
open spaces and water ways; housing; legal 
administrative methods; municipal real es 
tate policies and taxation. It is proposed 
that the Bridgeport Commission be com 
posed of eight citizens, of whom these four 
shall be ex-officio: The presidents of the 
Board of Trade, of the Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, and of the Business Men’s Asso 
ciation, and the Mayor of the City. 
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THE MACHINERY HALL, PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, 1915. 

This will be the largest building at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915, 
now two-thirds completed. The structure will be 968x368 feet. The design of the building is based upon the 
Roman arch motif, prototypes of which may be found in the big Roman baths of Hadrian and Caracalla 
The interior arrangement consists of three naves, 75 feet in width and 126 feet in height, running 


the length of the building, with three cross naves 


of the building is 7.94 acres. 


135 feet in height running east and west. The area 








